Terrorizing homeless peo-. 
ple with police sweeps and 
warehousing the poor may 
get the mayor re-elected. 

But such brutish, unimagi- 
native tactics do very little 
to eliminate chronic home- 
lessness in San Francisco. 


by Robert Terrell 


uch of the conventional wis- 
dom in the United States 
regarding chronic homeless- 
«#%.. NESS iS shortsighted, provin- 
cial and tragically inadequate. This is due 
to several factors, not the least of them 
being the ill-conceived tradition of per- 
mitting politicians too much latitude to 
frame the issue and propose politically 
palatable fixes. 

The full magnitude of the problem can 
be easily ascertained via an overview of 
the deteriorating situation in San 
Francisco, where the problem has grown 
and metastasized during recent years. 

This sad truth is reflected in annual 
reports on the ominously rising number of 
homeless deaths, which take place in 
alleyways, emergency shelters, hospitals, 
parks, doorways, abandoned buildings, 
low-rent hotels, homeless shelters, vehi- 
cles used as residences, and sidewalks. 

For example, during the 14 years 
between 1986 and 2005, conservative esti- 
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mates indicate that approximately 2,000 
homeless people died in San Francisco, an 
average of 142 per year. In 2003, the city’s 
medical examiner announced that homeless 
people were dying in San Francisco at the 
rate of one every other day. At the time, 
official estimates of the number of home- 
less people in San Francisco ranged from 
8,000 to 15,000. 

By 2005, the number of annual home- 
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A homeless person faces another day of enduring the stark.conditions on the streets of San Francisco. 


less deaths totaled 149. Even though the 
Newsom administration claims to have 
placed more than 2,000 people in housing, 
and provided one-way bus tickets out of 
town to 2,360 persons, the annual munici- 
pal count indicated that the number of 
homeless people in San Francisco increased 
2 percent between 2005 and 2007. 
Although needless, largely preventable 
deaths are stark indicators of the most inhu- 
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mane dimensions of the homeless crisis, 
one of the most egregious aspects of the 
worsening tragedy is the shortsightedness 
of those responsible for managing it. 

San Francisco’s municipal leaders have 
been pursuing one failed homeless eradica- 
tion policy after another for decades. 
Nonetheless, few of the individual politi- 
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Fresno’s New 


“7 have a real problem with 
the idea of creating a tool 
shed for people to live in. 

I wouldn’t ask my relatives 
to live in it and I have a real 
difficult time asking the 


homeless to live in it.” 
— Mike Dages, Fresno City Council 


by Mike Rhodes 


fter months of discussing plans 
on how to assist homeless peo- 
ple in this community, the 
4... «Fresno City Council has come 
up with a bold plan — they are going to 
set up 44 tool sheds, at a cost of $360,000 
for the first year’s operation. The tool 
sheds do not have running water, indoor 
toilets, or any heating or cooling. 

If you put one of these tool sheds in 
your back yard and tried to move your 
mother-in-law into it, you would probably 
be in violation of numerous building code 
violations. But, setting up 44 tool sheds is 
the response of the Fresno City Council to 
the issue of more than 8,000 homeless 
people on the streets of Fresno. Stack 
them like cord wood in tool sheds! 


Does this look like decent housing to you? These prefab tool sheds set up by the City of Fresno have no running 
water, no portable toilets, no heating and no cooling. Many people would not force their dogs to stay in these sheds. 


The good news is that nobody on the 
City Council really believes this will end 
homelessness. The bad news is that the 
City Council does not have a long-range 
plan that will address the issue of home- 
lessness in Fresno. 


The plan to build these tool sheds is 
more complex than it at first appears. 
When the authorization to build the tool 
sheds came up, Assistant City Manager 
Bruce Rudd explained how this was part 
of a larger plan to clear out homeless 
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encampments in the downtown area. 

City Councilmember Jerry Duncan 
asked Rudd to describe his plans to get 
homeless people to move into tool sheds. 

Rudd said, “The plan is that once this 
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HUD Secretary Under Investigati 


by Lynda Carson 


he FBI and the inspector general 
of the U.S. Department of 
Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD) are investi- 
gating new allegations of corruption in 
HUD. Under investigation are the close 
ties between a building contractor and 
HUD Secretary Alphonso Jackson, 
because the contractor accepted around 
$485,000 in payment after Jackson 
pushed to have the man hired as a post- 
Katrina construction manager for public 
housing properties in New Orleans. 

As the investigation continues to 
unfold, it turns out that the contractor, 
William Hairston, is a golfing buddy and 
close friend of HUD Secretary Jackson. 
Hairston, a stucco contractor, accepted 
about $485,000 in federal funds during an 
18-month period when he worked for the 
housing authority in New Orleans. 
Hairston was paid nearly a half-million 
dollars under a non-competitive bid as a 
consultant and. sub-contractor, allegedly 
due in part to Jackson’s involvement in 
the hiring scheme. 

As reported in the October 4 issue of 
the National Journal, the current investi- 
gation into HUD Secretary Jackson seems 
to be focused on whether Congress was 
misled when Jackson testified that he does 
not touch contracts during a congressional 
inquiry in May of 2006. At that time, 
Jackson’s behavior was already under 
investigation for allegedly practicing 
favoritism in steering HUD contracts to 
Bush supporters. 

That earlier investigation was launched 
when HUD Secretary Jackson explicitly 
acknowledged that he would not assist 
people in receiving HUD-funded contracts 
if they were critical of President Bush. 
The investigation was triggered last year 
when Jackson told a group of commercial 
real estate executives that he had revoked 
a HUD contract because the applicant said 
he did not like President Bush. Jackson 
was 1ppointed as HUD secretary by Bush. 

HUD Secretary Jackson, age 62, had 


HUD Secretary Alphonso Jackson and President George Bush at the White House. 


HUD Secretary Jackson has defended Bush administration 
proposals to cut funding to the nation’s housing assistance 
programs serving disabled and elderly tenants, leaving 
many to believe that HUD has truly become an enemy of. 
the needy, the elderly, the disabled and the destitute. 


also come under fire in May 2004, when 
he claimed that “being poor is a state of 
mind, not a condition,” while trying to 
justify more budget cuts to the nation’s 
housing assistance programs during a con- 
gressional hearing. 

Repeatedly, since being appointed by 
Bush, HUD Secretary Jackson has come 
under fire from housing advocates and 
politicians all across the nation, and has 
been asked to resign by Sen. Frank 
Lautenberg, Rep. John Olver, and Rep. 
Henry Waxman. 

In April of 2004, Jackson pushed to 
change the Section 8 program from a 
voucher-based program, to a budget-based 
program, which resulted in further budget 


cuts to the Section 8 program and a loss of 
over 250,000 housing vouchers that were in 
use all over the country at the time, thereby 
directly creating evictions and homeless- 
ness. Jackson even pushed for more fund- 
ing cuts to the Section 8 voucher program 
that would have resulted in the loss of 
600,000 housing vouchers by 2009. 

During recent years, HUD Secretary 
Jackson has repeatedly defended numer- 
ous Bush administration proposals to fur- 
ther cut funding to the nation’s housing 
assistance programs serving disabled and 
elderly public housing tenants, CDBG 
programs, and the Section 8 program, 
leaving many to believe that HUD has 
truly become an enemy of the needy, the 
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elderly, the disabled and the poor. 

The demise of the nation’s public 
housing has accelerated under HUD . 
Secretary Jackson, due to the forced tran- 
sition into what is called asset manage- 
ment and project-based budgeting, which 
will require public housing sites to be 
self-sustaining by 2012, like commercial, 
market-rate housing. 

During the 2006 investigation by 
HUD’s inspector general, it was revealed 
that HUD Secretary Jackson instructed his 
staff to give HUD contracts to political 
allies of Bush, and to deny contracts to the 
political opponents of the Bush Regime. 
The inspector general’s report also stated 
that, according to Jackson’s own chief of 
staff, Jackson obstructed a contract for 
ABT Associates because they supported 
the Democrats. 

However, in a lengthy report in 
September 2006, the HUD inspector gen- 
eral had rendered a verdict which stated: 
“Although Jackson had, in fact, urged 
senior aides to consider the political views 
of contractors in doling out department 
business, no direct evidence linked politi- 
cal favoritism to such awards.” 

Somehow, Jackson had managed to 
slip away, and he was not convicted of 
anything back in 2006. This latest investi- 
gation into the HUD Secretary’s 
favoritism is more than timely, and may 
conceivably force him out of office before 
he does any more critical damage to the 
nation’s housing assistance programs that 
are being threatened under his tenure. 

This time, the HUD inspector general 
is working with a federal grand jury, pros- 
ecutors from the Justice Department’s 
Public Integrity Section, and the FBI. As 
all these federal investigators look closely 
into the affairs of the Bush administra- 
tion’s HUD secretary, housing advocates 
around the nation will pay close attention 
to this latest development — an investiga- 
tion that may end up bringing down HUD 
Secretary Jackson. 


Lynda Carson may be reached at ten- 
antsrule@ yahoo.com 


The Bush Administration’s Smoke and Mirrors 


Here’s a radical idea. Maybe if the feds 
weren’t doing their best to kill public 
housing and slashiag other supports for 
low-income people, fewer families 
would be in such desperate situations. 


by Tim Harris 


he news from Massachusetts this week is that 

family homelessness is up dramatically. There 

is a “right to shelter” law in that state that 

requires an accurate count of families in shel- 
ters. In other states, the numbers are less clear, but anec- 
dotal evidence suggests that Massac.usetts, where the 
number of homelcss families is now up to 1,800 from 
1,400 in June of last year, is not unique. 

It’s not surprising. Federal funding priorities in recent 
years have been targeted to the elimination of visible 
homelessness, and local efforts have largely followed the 
funding. Meanwhile, the sorts of supports that make the 
difference between mere poverty and homelessness — 
food stamps, housing assistance, childcare support, 
access to health care — have all lost ground. 

The argument has often been made by the Bush 
Administration’s US Interagency Council on 
Homelessness and their lap dogs at the National Alliance 
to End Homelessness that ending homelessness is much 
easier than ending poverty or solving the housing crisis. 

This is true. But only if you’re talking about visible 
homelessness. If you’re at all concerned with the other, 
more invisible, 90 percent of homeless people who don’t 
look like winos, then things get a little more complicated. 

When a community commits to housing with services 
for those with the most severe addictions and mental ill- 


Bush’s homeless czar Philip Mangano _—Art by Gottlich 
ness, visible street homelessness will most certainly 
decrease. When this is combined with intensified polic- 
ing of the poor, as is the case in nearly all Ten Year Plan 
cities, you can get those numbers down even further. The 
business of ending homelessness is good for business. 
But this isn’t ending homelessness. It’s reducing the evi- 
dence of homelessness while poverty increases and afford- 
able housing becomes more scarce. It’s classic Bush 


administration perception-management smoke and mirrors. 

The next load of shit coming down the pike from the 
US Interagency Council on Homelessness will be Ten 
Year Plans to End Family Homelessness. This promises 
to be a good deal trickier. The first planning conference, 
sponsored by the National Alliance to End 
Homelessness, will be hosted in Seattle this February. 

Philip Mangano is already telling us how solving fam- 
ily homelessness will be all about the data. The overall 
number of homeless people is up from a few years ago, 
Mangano said, but nobody can pinpoint an exact number 
of families because reporting requirements vary widely 
from state to state. “Our desire would be to have many 
more states step up and track the data,’ Mangano said. 
“Research and data, that’s what should drive the 
resources that we make available. Instead it’s often anec- 
dote, conjecture and hearsay that does that.” 

Here’s a radical idea. Maybe solving family homeless- 
ness isn’t so much about the data as it is the resources. 

Maybe if the feds weren’t doing their best to kill public 
housing and routinely slashing other supports for low- 
income people, fewer families would be in such desperate 
situations. Maybe, if we spent less time tracking data and 
engaging in gut-busting bureaucratic exercises to chase a 
few crumbs of federal funding, and more time demanding 
the government be less beholden to corporations and the 
wealthy, and more concerned for the welfare of ordinary 
people, we’d see finally some real results. 

If it were up to me, one message would come through 
loud and clear this February. No Resources, No Plan. The 
feds don’t get to put us through their hoops and look all 
concerned and active on the issue of family homelessness 
unless they start walking their talk. Otherwise, it’s just 
more smoke and mirrors. 


Tim Harris is executive director of Real Change in Seattle. 
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Foreclosures Hurt Both Homeowners and Tenants 


There has been far less 
media coverage of the effect 
of all these foreclosures on 
renters. Significant numbers 
of homes lost to foreclosure 
are occupied by renters. 


by Lydia Gans 


he housing meltdown is becoming 

an ever-worsening crisis, with mas- 

sive numbers of people losing their 
homes to foreclosures. 

Every day, the newspapers carry stories 
of people who were duped into taking out 
loans against their homes under conditions 
that were likely to put them deeper in debt. 
Ultimately, they are unable to make the 
payments and find themselves homeless. 

The numbers are staggering. Oakland 
Assistant City Attorney Alex Katz cited 
third-quarter figures for Alameda County. 
In 2006, there were 115 homes lost to 
foreclosure. This year in the same time 
period, 674 were lost — that represents an 
increase of 486 percent! 

Jorge Aguilar of the Eviction Defense 
Center put this staggering increase into 
perspective. He said, “When I first started 
four years ago, you’d see maybe a fore- 
closure once every few months, maybe 
two or three a year. Now we’re getting 
anywhere from four or five a week — and 
that’s just the ones that we’re seeing.” 

It’s not just a local problem. Similar 
increases in the rate of foreclosures are 
happening all over the country. It all has 
to do with predatory lenders on the 
ground level, and on up through convolut- 
ed manipulations by- financial: institutions. 


An issue that has received far less pub- 
licity is the effect of all these foreclosures 
on renters. Significant numbers of homes 
lost to foreclosure are occupied by 
renters. Estimates vary for different parts 
of the country, but they are informative. 
ForeclosureRadar.com, which lists fore- 
closed properties for sale on the market, 
writes that of almost 9500 California 
properties that were sold in August, 44 
percent were not owner-occupied. 

This is the situation all over the coun- 
try. While some of these foreclosures are 
occurring in upscale communities, in this 
area, the people affected are primarily 
low-income renters. 

When it comes to foreclosures on rental 
properties, the effects are more insidious. 
Normally, when a property changes owner- 
ship, as in the case of foreclosure, the renter 
is automatically evicted. 

Since renters are not party to the finan- 
cial dealings of their landlords, the first 
indication they get is a notice to vacate. 
However, renters have some protection in 
Oakland and Berkeley and a few other 
cities that have Just Cause ordinances that 
prevent certain unjust evictions. 

Berkeley’s law, passed some years ago, 
is called Eviction For Good Cause And 
Rent Stabilization ordinance. Oakland’s 
Measure EE, passed by the voters in 2001, 
mandates that a person cannot be evicted 
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In downtown Berkeley, a woman walks by a homeless man sleeping on the sidewalk. The huge rise in foreclosures 
has made homelessness a real possibility for middle-class homeowners and low-income renters alike. 


without just cause — and foreclosure on the 
property is not a just cause. 

Since it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to sell a property while it is occupied by 
tenants, Jorge Aguilar described some of 
the tactics used to oust them. 

“What is concerning to me is that there 
seems to be a scheme where the brokers 
contact the tenant, or the real estate agent or 
some agent contacts the tenant, offers them 
cash to move out immediately when they 
know there’s a tenant there,” he said. “But 
then when the tenant doesn’t move on or 
decides to stay and enforce his rights, the 
bank then files a lawsuit against the owner, 
leaving the tenant unnamed.” 

By law, the bank can evict an owner for 
nonpayment on his mortgage but, Aguilar 
explained, “in this case what they’re doing 
is to use that as a way to go around the pro- 


with the whole foreclosure crisis. 

Russo has spearheaded the formation of 
the Oakland Fair Lending Coalition, which 
includes ACORN, Bay Area Legal Aid, 
California Reinvestment Coalition, Center 
for Responsible Lending, Centro De La 
Raza, Consumers Union, East Bay 
Community Law Center, Eviction Defense 
Center, Housing and Economic Rights 
Advocates, Lao Family Community 
Development, Oakland NAACP, Oakland 


City Attorney’s Office, Sentinel Fair 
Housing, Urban Strategies Council and the 


Unity Council. 

Assistant City Attorney Alex Katz 
explained, “Our office is acting like a 
clearinghouse for all of these different 
groups who have expertise. We have a hot 
line: (510) BEALERT. If renters call our 
hot line and they’re having a problem like, 


The forces behind the crisis are incredibly complicated. 

The predatory lenders are not the only villains in the piece. 
Much of the action that negatively impacts tenants is coming 
from the banks — and some are huge institutions. 


tection for the tenants. It seems to me the 
idea is that they’re hoping that the tenant 
doesn’t do anything about it.” 

Since the tenant is not named in the 
suit, they’re not likely to even know about 
it. Aguilar described the severe conse- 
quences of this legal sleight-of-hand. “If 
they don’t do a prejudgment claim,” he 
said, “and enter themselves into the case, 
which is kind of extraordinary, they can 
lose their home.” 

There is help available for tenants from 
the Eviction Defense Center and other law 
offices, but most affected tenants don’t 
know about it. 

Oakland City Attorney John Russo has 
initiated a campaign to educate people 
about their rights and to find ways to deal 


‘We got an eviction notice,’ or “Our rent 
just went from $700 a month to $10,000 a 
month,’ or if they lose their utilities 
because the previous owner split and left 
the tenants without a contract with PG&E 
or EBMUD, we can refer them to the peo- 
ple that they need to talk to.” 

In this connection, Katz mentioned 
another problem for tenants in these situa- 
tions. “One of the big issues for renters is 
losing utilities,” he said. “We’ve seen a 
lot of those cases where the landlord is 
paying for utilities, the bank forecloses on 
the landlord and the landlord split. The 
tenants don’t even know about the fore- 
closure until they lose their utilities till 
they call and find out what’s going on.” 

Katz promised, “We’re going to be 
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working with the banks and the utilities to 
try to figure out ways so that’s not going 
to happen any more, especially this win- 
ter. People need heat and running water.” 

Clearly, some city officials are very 
troubled by the foreclosure crisis. Its 
effects reach far beyond the individual 
property owners and renters to the quality 
of life of the people in the entire area. 

The forces behind the crisis are incredi- 


bly complicated. The predatory lenders are 
not the only villains in the piece. Much of 
the action that negatively impacts tenants is 
coming from the banks. Some are huge 


institutions, not only American but foreign 
banks, the German Deutsche Bank being 
one of the biggest. 

As one of the lawyers involved said, “I 
don’t know who is underwriting what, but 
I do know that insofar as it pertains to 
evictions, there’s some funky business 
going on.” 

It’s far from clear what all the connec- 
tions are between all the players. At pre- 
sent, it is easy to come up with far more 
questions than answers. 
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Public Housing May Face Demolition in Oakland 


‘“*The citizens of Oakland 
need to rise up in opposition 
to any proposals to sell off 
or demolish Oakland’s pre- 
cious public housing units 


before they’re all gone.” 
— James Vann, Oakland housing activist 


by Lynda Carson 


ecause of a huge shift in the 

# operations of the Oakland 
Ya Housing Authority (OHA), 

de thousands of low-income pub- 
lic housing tenants may face eviction over 
the next few years, and their housing units 
may be demolished or sold off to help 
raise revenue to cover the operating 
expenses of Oakland’s public housing. 

Due to federal budget cuts in the OHA’s 
housing programs — totaling around $24 
million in reductions over the next two fis- 

_ cal years (FY 07 and FY 08) — the OHA 
will be spending more money in 2008 than 
it is bringing in, and it does not have 
enough funding to repair and maintain its 
existing public housing stock. 

As a result of this crisis, discussions 
are being held to consider the demolition 
or disposal of 1,463 public housing units 
in Oakland, in an attempt to focus on a 
few of the OHA’s public housing sites, 
while letting the rest of its housing stock 
fall into a state of disrepair. 

The Oakland Housing Authority may 
apply to the U.S. Department of Housing 
and Urban Development (HUD) for per- 
mission to dispose of most of its scattered 
public housing sites or demolish them, in 
exchange for Section 8 vouchers. 


In a nutshell, out of 266 public housing 
sites in Oakland, the OHA wants to focus 


exclusively on 22 housing sites in the city, 
including five Hope VI projects and the 
Tassafaronga Village complex (with 87 
units of public housing), while consider- 
ing the sale, demolition, or abandonment 
of the rest of its public housing stock. 

Oakland housing activist James Vann 
believes that this shift in housing policy 
would be very bad for Oakland’s low- 
income community and all other renters, 
who would find that rents across the city 
may increase as a result of losing so much 
of the city’s low-rent housing. 

Vann said, “I think this is very bad for 
all of Oakland’s renters and the low- 
income community, because there’s not 
enough low-rent housing available for all 
the extra Section 8 vouchers that would 
be needed if 1,500 public housing units 
went off-line in Oakland. Tenants don’t 
feel threatened until it’s their turn to be 
evicted, and often then it’s too late. The 
citizens of Oakland need to rise up in 
Opposition to any proposals to sell off or 


demolish Oakland’s precious public hous- , 


ing units before they’re all gone.” 

The OHA is moving quickly on this 
plan. As recently as October 22, OHA 
board members were scheduled to vote on 
agenda item D, entitled: “Consideration of 
a recommendation for the award of con- 
tracts for the appraisal of the Authority’s 
public housing stock.” 

Thousands of low-income renters in 
Oakland may face eviction as a result of 
this turn-around in housing policy, and 
the latest casualties are already occurring 
at the Tassafaronga Village public hous- 
ing complex in East Oakland, where 75 
families face eviction if they do not relo- 
cate soon before a wrecking ball demol- 
ishes their housing units. 

Already wasting millions in housing 
funds that have been diverted away from 
its other housing programs, the OHA now 
wants to turn the low-income public hous- 


ing at Tassafaronga Village into a priva- 
tized, mixed-income housing project. 

To make matters worse, low-income 
tenants in other public housing sites will 
suffer as a result. As recently as 
September 18, OHA Director Jon Gresley 
asked OHA’s board members to divert 
another $15 million in much-needed hous- 
ing funds away from other housing pro- 
grams, and into the Tassafaronga project. 

In addition, last June, the Oakland 
Housing Authority applied for 75 Section 
8 vouchers for the current families facing 
displacement at Tassafaronga Village. In 
September, HUD officials approved the 
voucher request. But issuing Section 8 
vouchers does not guarantee that the 75 
displaced families will be able to find 
low-rent housing in the Bay Area. 

HUD released its latest figures on 


October 2, comparing what Section 8 © 


vouchers are worth for Oakland renters, as 
opposed to the average rents in Oakland. 
HUD’s figures show that tenants are hav- 
ing trouble finding affordable rental units 
with their Section 8 vouchers (Housing 
Choice Vouchers). The average cost of 
rental units in Oakland are priced beyond 
what Section 8 vouchers will pay. 
According to HUD, Section 8 vouchers 


Poor families living at Tassafaronga Village in East Oakland are threatened with displacement by the OHA. 


in Oakland will pay $866 monthly rent for 
a studio apartment, $1,046 for a one-bed- 
room, $1,239 for a two-bedroom, $1,680 
for a three-bedroom, and $2,080 for a four- 
bedroom unit. But, according to Rent 
Slicer, as of October 24, the average rents 
in Oakland are $904.03 for a studio, 
$1262.16 for a one-bedroom, $1681.33 for 
a two-bedroom, $2129.66 for a three-bed- 
room, and $2628.80 for a four-bedroom. 


At Tassafaronga Village, the Oakland 
Housing Authority proposes to demolish 


16 buildings, including 87 units of public 
housing, and then redevelop the project 
site into a privatized, mixed-income hous- 
ing development with 191 residential 
units, including townhouses, apartments 
and loft units in a rehabilitated manufac- 
turing building. Habitat for Humanity 
plans to build 22 homes at the 
Tassafaronga site after the 75 families are 
displaced to make way for their project. 

But once the project is privatized with 
private financing and Section 8 project- 
based vouchers, it will no longer be a real 
public housing complex in the true sense 
of the word. It will become something 
altogether different. 

This whole project is designed to dis- 
place the existing poor from their hous- 


Kast Bay Habitat for Humanity Responds 
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ing, and to re-people the location with 
higher-income residents at a later date. 
The current public housing units at 
Tassafaronga Village are still habitable 
and occupied, and the complex was 
remodeled as recently as 1991, at a cost of 
$7.4 million. The proposed project would 
not result in any more public housing 
units than what the OHA currently has, 
and 87 habitable units of public housing 


would be demolished. -Also, millions in 
housing funds (over $20 million) from 


OHA’s other housing programs would be 
diverted to the demolition project, and the 
existing African-American community at 
Tassafaronga Village would be displaced. 
East Bay (EB) Habitat for Humanity 
openly admits that the OHA has not done 
enough to offer adequate support to the 75 
families being forced from their housing 
at Tassafaronga Village, but still intends 
to continue their involvement with a pro- 
ject that will displace the poor. 
Mixed-income housing developments 
lead to homelessness. Tassafaronga Village 
is only one project out of many that Habitat 
for Humanity has been involved in to build 
homes on land where public housing ten- 
ants once resided. A recent 2007 study 


See Housing Faces Demolition page 12 


When East Bay Habitat for Humanity was challenged by hous- 
ing activist Lynda Carson about the project at Tassafaronga 
Village, Tim Thomas attempted to quell the alarm that Carson and 
other advocates have expressed about the demolition and dis- 
placement slated to occur at the complex. In an e-mail to Carson, 
Tim Thomas of East Bay Habitat wrote the following response: 

“Hey Sister: The Chairman said, ‘No investigation, No right 
to speak!’ Strategically, Habitat supports mixed-income devel- 
ops [sic] as a way to deal with areas of concentrated poverty. 
Are our ‘advocates’ in support of maintaining disinvested com- 
munities with its concentrated poverty? The HOA has commit- 
ted themselves to a one-to-one replacement. But more impor- 
tantly, the OHA board has already made the decision to tear the 
development down. This is an example of ‘advocates’ hollering 
after the fact. Now the tactical plan should be how to make this 
move the best possible for the residents. 

“The current residents will be given a section 8 voucher to 
find a house on the market; if they can’t find a house on the 
| market, they will be relocated in a OHA complex. The relocated 
| resident(s) have first priority on returning to the new develop- 
| ment. Now if folk are concerned about African-Americans 

being displaced they need to struggle with the OHA about guar- 
antees to the current residents about the right of return. The cur- 
| rent approach is a ‘creaming process,’ as there is no social ser- 


vice apparatus supporting the relocated families. Thus, people 
who want to come back have to have their lives in order as 
defined by the OHA. In other words, there is no case manage- 
ment for the relocated families. So families that need life skills, 
parenting support and debt management help, will be left out in 
the cold. Right now it’s the relocated resident responsibility to 
keep in touch with OHA! Thus, some of the resident will fall 
through the cracks. It’s these issues that ‘the organizers’ around 
displacement need to be focusing on. 

“As to Habitat, we provide Homeowner opportunities to peo- 
ple who can’t get homes on the market. The relocated residents 
have first chance at getting one of our homes if they meet the 
income requirements. However, we already know that debt 
issues are the major barrier for a lot of people. So, we set up 
what we call pre-application workshop with Operation Hope, a 
debt and financial management agency where we seek to give 
people a heads up on getting their credit in order. We will not 
be doing selection for the Tassafaronga project until early 2009. 
We had a pre-application session in the neighborhood in 
December of last year. I also appeared at a HOA discussion 
with residents last month where I informed people of the 
requirement of our projects. In addition, we are planning anoth- 
er pre-application session in late November or early December.” 

Later, Tim 


| 
| 
| 
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The U.S. has a record 482 
billionaires — along with 
record foreclosures and a 
record 47 million people 
without health insurance. 


% & J hen it comes to producing bil- 
Vy lionaires, America is doing 

great. Until 2005, multimillion- 
aires could still make the Forbes list of the 
400 richest Americans. In 2006, the 
Forbes 400 went billionaires only. 

This year, you’d need a Forbes 482 to 
fit all the billionaires. 

A billion dollars is a lot of dough. 
Queen Elizabeth II, British monarch for 
five decades, would have to add $400 mil- 
lion to her $600 million fortune to reach 
$1 billion. And she’d need another $300 
million to reach the Forbes 400 minimum 
of $1.3 billion. The average Forbes 400 
member has $3.8 billion. 

When the Forbes 400 began in 1982, it 
was dominated by oil and manufacturing 
fortunes. Today, says Forbes, “Wall Street 
is king.” 

Nearly half the 45 new members, says 
Forbes, “made their fortunes in hedge 
funds and private equity. Money manager 
John Paulson joins the list after pocketing 
more than $1 billion short-selling sub- 
prime credit this summer.” 

The 25th anniversary of the Forbes 400 
isn’t party time for America. 

We have a record 482 billionaires — 
and record foreclosures. 

We have a record 482 billionaires — 
and a record 47 million people without 
any health insurance. 


Since 2000, we have added 184 bil- 
lionaires — and 5 million more people 


living below the poverty line. 

The official poverty threshold for one 
person was a ridiculously low $10,294 in 
2006. That won’t get you two pounds of 
caviar ($9,800) and 25 cigars ($730) on the 
Forbes Cost of Living Extremely Well 
Index. The $20,614 family-of-four poverty 
threshold is lower than the cost of 3 months 
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Record Billionaires — and Record Foreclosures 


“Investor” 


of home flower arrangements ($24,525). 
Wealth is being redistributed from 
poorer to richer. 
Between 1983 and 2004, the average 


wealth of the top 1 percent of households 
grew by 78 percent, reports Edward 
Wolff, professor of economics at New 
York University. The bottom 40 percent 
lost 59 percent. 

In 2004, one out of six households had 
zero or negative net worth. Nearly one out 
of three households had less than $10,000 
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in net worth, including home equity. 
That’s before the mortgage crisis hit. 


In 1982, when the Forbes 400 had just 
13 billionaires, the highest paid CEO 


made $108 million and-the average full- 
time worker made $34,199, adjusted for 
inflation in $2006. Last year, the highest 
paid hedge fund manager hauled in $1.7 
billion, the highest paid CEO made $647 
million, and the average worker made 
$34,861, with vanishing health and pen- 
sion coverage. 
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The Forbes 400 is even more of a rich 
men’s club than when it began. The num- 
ber of women has dropped from 75 in 
1982 to 39 today. 

The 400 richest Americans have a con: 
servatively estimated $1.54 trillion in 
combined wealth. That amount is more 
than 11 percent of our $13.8 trill 


Peg Wile us Pele: 4 
annual value of goods and 


duced by our nation of 303 milli 


less than 3 percent of U.S. GDP. 

And the rich, notes Fortune magazine, 
“give away a smaller share of their 
income than the rest of us.” 

Thanks to mega-tax cuts, the rich can 
afford more mega-yachts, accessorized with 
helicopters and mini-submarines. 
Meanwhile, the infrastructure of bridges, 
levees, mass transit, parks and other public 
assets inherited from earlier generations of 
taxpayers crumbles from neglect, and the 
holes in the safety net are growing. 

The top 1 percent of households — 
average income $1.5 million — will save 
a collective $79.5 billion on their 2008 
taxes, reports Citizens for Tax Justice. 
That’s more than the combined budgets of 
the Transportation Department, Small 
Business Administration, Environmental 
Protection Agency and Consumer Product 
Safety Commission. 

Tax cuts will save the top 1 percent a 
projected $715 billion between 2001 and 
2010 — and cost us $715 billion in 
mounting national debt plus interest. 

The children and grandchildren of 
today’s underpaid workers will pay for 
the partying of today’s plutocrats and 
their retinue of lobbyists. 

It’s time for Congress to roll back tax 


cuts for the wealthy and close the loop- 
hole letting billionaire hedge fund specu- 
lators pay taxes at a lower rate than their 
secretaries. 


Inequality has roared back to 1920s 
levels. It was bad for our nation then. It’s 


-bad for our nation now. 


Holly Sklar is co-author of Raise the Floor: 
Wages and Policies That Work for All of Us 
and A Just Minimum- Wage: Good for 
Workers, Business and Our Future. She can be 
reached at hsklar@aol.com. 


Homeless Coalition Continues Its Fight Against Bumfights 


by Hillary Watson, National 
Coalition for the Homeless 


everal months ago, nearly anyone 

could get a “Bumfights” DVD, with 

just a few clicks of the mouse and 
$12.99. These films, made by entrepreneur- 
ial, amateur filmmakers, feature homeless 
(and often drunk) men viciously fighting 
and hurting each other and doing dangerous 
stunts — and receiving small amounts of 
money or alcohol for their work. 


Reviewer Jason Buchanan of All Movie 
Guide calls the series “a must-have for 
viewers who like their crack-heads violent 
and their entertainment tasteless.” 

The filmmakers are now facing a law- 
suit for violating the civil liberties of the 
homeless people they filmed and for 
breach of contract. Many European coun- 
tries have banned the series, recognizing 
that it portrays homeless people as semi- 
human “bums.” 

The video series has even spurred 
“copycat crimes,” as viewers repeat stunts 
on the videos and commit acts of violence 
against homeless people in their own area. 

The National Coalition for the 
Homeless (NCH) has spent several 
months convincing retailers to take the 
DVDs off the market. 

Released in 2001, “Bumfights” videos 
became widely available online through 


Amazon.com, Barnes-& Noble, Borders, 
Circuit City, Sam Goody, FYE, 
GoHastings.com, and Powells.com. This 
summer, NCH contacted each of these cor- 
porations, and all agreed to pull the product. 

Some, including Amazon.com, began 
selling the DVDs again after several 
months, but it now seems that almost all of 
these retailers are committed to keeping 
“Bumfights” off their shelves. NCH is still 
working with Transworld Entertainment 


(owner of Sam Goody and FYE) to remove 
all “Bumfights” DVDs from their websites. 

Two other retailers have also been 
dragging their feet and have failed to 
remove the DVDs. In a letter to NCH, a 
Best Buy representative wrote that the 
organization “strives to provide a wide 
variety of products that appeal to the 
diverse interests of its customers,” and 
that concerns about “Bumfights” would 
be forwarded to a management team for 


further discussion. The “Best of 
Bumfights 2 and 3” are still on their web- 
site. Yahoo! Shopping has also been unre- 
sponsive, and sells the full set as well as 
the “Best of” set. 

Despite these ongoing battles, it is 
remarkable that so many corporations 
have agreed to stop selling “Bumfights.” 

In the past several months, it has 
become harder for anyone to purchase a 
‘“Bumfights” DVD if they do not already 
know about its existence. 

This is especially important, because 
68 percent of hate crimes against home- 
less people are committed by teenagers. 
As “Bumfights” becomes more difficult 
for teenagers to access, and as their adult 
role models show them that dehumanizing 
homeless people is unacceptable, the 
streets will become a little bit safer for the 
homeless who are forced to live there. 

Share your opinion! If you want to con- 
tact corporations still selling “Bumfights,” 
here is the best way to reach them: 

Best Buy Michael Arrighi, Executive 
Resolution Team, P.O. Box 9312, 
Minneapolis, MN 55440. 612-292-0155. E- 
mail: Michael.Arrighi@ BestBuy.com 

Yahoo! Inc. Terry Semel, Chairman of 
the Board of Directors, 701 First Avenue, 
Sunnyvale, CA 94089. E-mail: Allyson or 
Stan shopping-feedback @cc.yahoo-inc.com 
Phone: (408) 349-3300 
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It’s hard to make it now. 
Everything is so expensive. 
Housing for poor people is 
outrageous — more than 
the minimum wage. 


Interviews by Carol Harvey 

Editor’s note: Carol Harvey conducted 
this interview with Debra Bracamonte 
and Raymond Luciani, a homeless couple 
in San Francisco, to give readers insight 
into the obstacles and hardships homeless 
people face in trying to survive in the Bay 
Area. As a married couple, Raymond and 
Debra also shed light on the special diffi- 
culties that beset people in relationships. 


Raymond Luciani: I’m Italian, 43 
years old. 

Debra Bracamonte: I’m Portuguese 
and Spanish, 35. 

Raymond: We met at a computer class. 

Debra: I wanted to get off welfare. All 
my kids were school age, except one. I 
was tired of sitting on my butt all day at 
home. I already had computer skills, but I 
wanted to take Office 2006. 

Raymond: I was trying to upgrade my 
skills. I was a forklift operator in a ware- 
house. I ran the whole place, but I needed 
to upgrade my computer skills. We seen 
each other. Sparks were flying. We took 
off. I love her. That’s the bottom line. I had 
a nice house, furniture, a brand new car, a 
big back yard. So did she. I left the person I 
was with. She left the person she was with. 
We’re together now because we love each 
other. We want to start over. I looked at her 
and, to me, she’s very gorgeous. 

Debra: It’s not like I’m a hootchie 
mama. 

Raymond: It’s not like that. I love her 
for the person she is. 

Debra: I accepted him for who he was. 

Raymond: She didn’t try to change 
me. I could only put out my feelings with 
Debra. She’s my friend. She’s my lover. 
She’s everything to me. 

Debra: I told him, “If you are going to 
be with me, you have to accept my kids.” 

Raymond: I love the kids. I like Megan. 

Debra: My daughter likes him. She 
gave him a hard time. She put him through 
hell. A person who’s going to accept me 
with six kids is hard to find. I left my kids 
with their daddy at their house. I was 
always with my kids. They’re in high 
school. They know there is no difference if 
their dad was to leave, and I’d be the single 
mom. Their dad’s working. I knew they 
were better off, until I get on my feet, with 
him. (My ex-husband is) my friend. We 
left on good terms. 

Raymend: On August 13 we came to 
San Francisco. Hopefully someone could 
help us here. Now we’re at the Ella Hutch 
thing (Ella Hill Hutch Shelter). 

Debra: We are on the GA waiting list 
for housing. You’ll be arrested if you 
sleep on the street in Sacramento and 
Roseville. 

Raymond: Here the cops don’t mess 
with you. 

Debra: We keep our area clean. 

Raymond: We pick everything up. We 
go to the bathroom at Safeway. 

Debra: Our homeless friends pitch in 
for food. We clean up our mess when 
we’ re done. 

Raymond: We’re friendly to every- 
body. 

Debra: But when you ask questions 
like, “Where are the shelters for men and 
women?” — we ask cops and paramedics, 
‘Do you know somewhere to stay?” and... 

Raymond: They won’t tell us. People 
tell you one thing, and it’s wrong. We 
didn’t know where General Hospital was 
to get the TB test to stay in shelters. We 
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asked more than one person. Being home- 
less isn’t easy. The first day, we didn’t 
know nothing. We had to sleep on the 
BART Station steps. 

Debra: We tried to sleep other places 
and were told, “Move! Move! Move! 
Move! Move!” They need more places for 
the homeless to sleep. 

Raymond: Nobody harms us here. 
There’s no crackheads. It’s clean. 

Debra: They tell us to leave at 8:00 
a.m. 

Raymond: The DPT comes by and 
beeps their horn. 

Debra: We keep it clean, so they don’t 
come in here and mess with us. 

Raymond: There’s no trash here. My 
baby cleaned up everything this morning. 


Katrina. People become homeless because 
their house catches on fire. Even people 
trying to get off welfare sometimes end 
up back on welfare and homeless because 
they don’t have enough money for their 
rent. I was homeless once before. I got 
evicted from my house, and I couldn’t 
find a place to live, on welfare. If you 
don’t have double your income, they 
don’t care if you pay the rent every month 
on time for three years. 

Raymond: | blame myself. 

Debra: It’s hard to make it now. 
Everything is so expensive. Housing for 
poor people is outrageous — more than 
the minimum wage. My Mom can’t afford 
to live on her own. Even without depen- 
dents and making good money, she has to 


Doe 


“The homeless problem is bad. Could you write in the 
paper about people letting the homeless sleep somewhere 
without taking their stuff and throwing it away? You can’t 
sleep in the parks. Let people sleep somewhere and try to 


regulate it.”’ — Debra Bracamonte 


During the day, we sit in the park. I pick 
up and recycle cans. I have nothing else to 
do. I can’t go to work right now. 

Debra: Homeless people help the 
recycling program. It goes in the dump to 
help the earth. 

Raymond: Me and my wife, Debra, 
recycle once in a while. I don’t take her 
all the time. There’s too much work. 

Debra: It’s nasty. 

Raymond: You can’t beg every day. I 
do it when I have to. We need money to 
eat and wash our clothes. 

Debra: We don’t ask people for 
money. We ask them to help us buy some- 
thing to eat. If they give us money, we 
actually go get something to eat. 

Raymond: I can’t go back into the 
shelter until 10 o’clock. So, what do I do 
the whole day? 

Debra: The homeless problem is bad. 
Could you write in the paper about people 
letting the homeless sleep somewhere 
without taking their stuff and throwing it 
away? You can’t sleep in the parks. Let 
them sleep somewhere and try to regulate 
it. People became homeless in Hurricane 


have a roommate. 

Raymond: Do you think I feel proud 
about having me and my wife out here? 

Debra: You won’t be here forever. 

Raymond: No, I won’t. 

Debra: I want to do it with you. 
There’s a lot more men. There are eight 
women in the shelter and 85 men. There 
is less homeless women out there. 

Raymond: Yeah. I don’t like being 
out here. 

Debra: In Sacramento, our friend got 
beat up and his money stolen. 

Raymond: My homeless friend in 
Sacramento was killed. 

Debra: Another friend got robbed 
when he got paid. 

Raymond: If they had housed me in a 
motel, I’d go to work. Out here on the 
street, I can’t look for jobs. 

Debra: You have to have a residence 
first. A lot of jobs won’t accept PO boxes. 
They want to see a residence address. 

Raymond: | can work. If I had a good 
place right now where I could put my 
stuff, I’'d take my butt to work. Do you 
think I’d be (having a beer)? I'd stop it. 
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Married Couple Hold Onto Dreams While Homeless 
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There’s nothing else out here for me to do 

Debra: Once we get in a sanctuary 
where we can put our stuff, and I can have 
somewhere to stay while he works, then 
hopefully... 

Raymond: That’s next week, so right 
now, we are on the street. 

Debra: Or in a shelter until 6:00 in the 
morning. 

Raymond: Until then, we still got to 
push this (cart). I can’t go to work because 
I’m not going to leave my wife out here. I'll 
drive a forklift again. I’I] make 20 bucks an 
hour. I seen in the paper we could afford a 
place for $140 a week. 

Debra: It’s a hotel. Not the best, but 
better than this. 


Road Kill 
by Claire J. Baker 


On the bumpy road of life 

I tried to cross to the sunny 
side of the street; 

greedy landlords shot arrows 
through my heart, | 
bullets through my feet. 


What the hell! 

You can kick me aside 

into the gutter I know well. 
Mine is another world — 

a nether world of fate. 
Pardon me, but luck is late. 


My cart is rusty, rickety, 

piled with all I own. 

I’m all dressed up (in rags 
and rage), no place to go, 

and silent, 

silent as stone. 


Pigeons Wings Whirring 
by Claire J. Baker 


Maybe all the dead homeless 
will return as pigeons 

a rainbow around their necks 
depending upon how light 
hits their feathers 

depending upon how rain 
washes away grit and grime. 


Maybe a matter for 
special effects and time. 


Nlaw 


ea eens or Nai 
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Hospital Dumps 
Sick Patient 
Onto the Street 


Homeless people are often dumped 
from hospitals when they are too 
sick to take care of themselves. 
Without medical care, they are 
caught in a cycle of chronic illness, 
homelessness, hospitalization, and 


back onto the streets again. 
a 


by Carol Harvey 


. ) . . j 
Editor’s Note: In cases of medical negligence so 


shocking that they stagger the conscience, hospitals in 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, and Berkeley have been 


caught dumping seriously ill homeless patients onto 


the streets, or releasing them to shelters that are 


unable to provide any ongoing medical care. It is a | 
serious act of medical malpractice to dump homeless | 
| patients onto the streets when many need ongoing | 


medical attention, bed rest, medicine and nursing care. 


Carol Harvey conducted the following interview | 
with Mark Damron, a homeless Vietnam veteran, 


| about his personal experiences in being discharged 
| prematurely after brain surgery. The interview took 
| place on Friday, October 5, 2007, under the 
Japantown Bridgé in San Francisco. 


Mark Damron: “I was born and raised in Spain. 
My father was a Foreign Service Officer. He is 90 
years old, living near Truckee, Nevada. My mother 
was born in South America. I was born October 29, 
1952, and am going to be 55 this month. 

“I am a self-taught cabinetmaker since 1978. From 
1972 to 1976, I was in a very secretive part of the U.S. 
Navy, honorably discharged as a veteran. For many 
years I (lived) here, in San Francisco, near the ocean, 


on 25th in the Sunset District. 

“You have to forgive me because on the 25th of 
April (2007), I had brain surgery. I was hospitalized at 
Santa Rosa General Hospital. | would not wish it upon 
my worst enemy. No way. It is horrible. It has taken 
me so long to recover. 

“Normally, I look a person in the eyes, but I have 
double vision. The brain wants to right itself. In doing 
so, it works overtime, and it is painful. 

“I was not conscious for two months. The third 
month, I became fully aware of my circumstances. I 
lost everything — my house, car, belongings, job. 

“I fell. 1 was walking from my dining room to my 
kitchen. I had something on the stove that was cook- 
ing. It was — not on fire, it was not burning, it was not 
in flames — it was (hunting for words) — how do I 
say this? — it was kind of, it was too hot. Okay. 

“I was going to get up and turn down the flame. I 
tripped and fell, and in the course of doing so, I hit my 
head severely on the table that I made — maple. 
Thereupon I fell face down in a pool of blood. My 
neighbor across the street found me. 

“My sister lives in Nevada. She called paramedics 
and had them break down the front door. They trans- 
ported me to Santa Rosa Memorial Hospital. There I 
was for two months. Because I’m a veteran, I was 
(transferred to) Fort Miley, the VA Hospital in July 
(for rehabilitation). 1 was discharged at the end of July. 

“The case manager told me, ‘(The Granada Hotel 
on Sutter Street in the Tenderloin) is where you need 
to go.’ It is about 900 bucks. I did not want to go there 
because it would exceed my income level. I have a 
Veterans Administration pension for almost 1,000 
bucks every month. 

“I said, ‘How come I can’t go to Treasure Island, or 
what used to be the Air Force Base in Novato?’ They 
did not give me a logical reason. 

“I. warned them, ‘It behooves you to not release me 
from this hospital. It is inconceivable to me that I 
could be a person that could be on the streets. It is 
unconscionable if you do this, because what is going to 
happen is what you see before you. I’m not fully reha- 
bilitated.’ I said to them, “Give me even two weeks.’ 
They wouldn’t give it to me. Period. 

“It is unconscionable that veterans are mistreated so 
poorly. You lay your life down on the line. You are risk- 
ing your life 24/7 all the time you are in the service.” 
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by Carol Harvey 


n October 17, a hearing on hospital dumping 

was conducted at Kaiser Permanente at 2425 

Geary, with the Hospital Council, San Francisco 
hospitals, nonprofits and shelters. The hearing was held 
on State Assembly Bill 2745 on “hospital dumping” — 
the inappropriate or too-early discharge of patients, 
mostly elders, to homeless shelters or the streets. 

This law, passed in 2006, requires collaboration of 
county hospital councils, the Department of Public 
Health, and community members to discuss homeless 
dumping locally and make recommendations to the 
State about improvements. 

During the meeting, Meg Cooch, Planning for Elders 
Director, and James Chionsini, community organizer for 
the Heath Action Team, spoke on behalf of elders and 
patients at risk for hospital discharge to non-respite shel- 
ter beds or directly to the streets. Both strongly advocat- 
ed for the implementation of a more appropriate referral 
system for these at-risk patients to respite beds. 

I asked Meg Cooch, director of Planning for Elders in 
the Central City, if hospital dumping is a serious problem. 
She said that homeless patients who have been discharged 
from hospitals in San Francisco often “show up at shelters 
not even sure that there is a bed available.” 

“Then it’s a scramble to find something,” Cooch 
added. “Especially with seniors, there are people in the 
community working hard to make sure there isn’t dis- 
charge straight to the street. (But) yes, that’s one outlet.” 

James Chionsini, community organizer for the 
Healthcare Action Team (HAT), Planning for Elders in 
| the Central City, said that the dumping of Mark 
Damron, a veteran, was a serious injustice. 

In an interview about this case, Chionsini said, “It is 
scandalous that people who were soldiers in a war are 
left in the cold when they have medical problems. What 


The Scandal of Hospital Dumping 
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a disrespectful and criminal way to treat veterans who 
risk their lives for this country! There are veterans com- 
ing back with serious disorders that they (will) not be 
able to access services for. That’s going to be a very 
powerful force for health care reform. 

“In San Francisco, the problem is not so much (hos- 
pitals) dumping patients on the street as dumping them 
into shelters that cannot provide for them. It is not quite 
as egregious as Los Angeles where they roll them up in 
an ambulance and drag their gurney out on Skid Row. 
Here they discharge someone to a shelter or a resource 
center and consider that done. 

“A person who had hip surgery (was) discharged to 
Buster’s Place where you have to sit in a chair. (You can 
get help) only if you’re fortunate enough to have a really 
aggressive case manager to help bend the system. Some 
case managers got him into a shelter. He slept there one 
night, then split. They haven't seen him since. 

Hospital dumping, according to Chionsini, is a “system 
problem, and it directly relates to the lack of available 
housing. Everything comes down to housing. It’s all relat- 
ed to that. If Mark Damron had a house to go to — not 
just some funky SRO where he is surrounded by chaos 
and crack — but a decent place with a bathroom and sink 
and stove, and windows and walls, he’d be a lot better off. 

Chionsini said, “But if they are not going to have 
affordable housing, they at least need accessible respite, 
and they need more respite beds. Respite is a bed for 
someone without a home, not chronically sick, but 
recovering from an acute condition like hip surgery 
where they rest and heal. They have some respite beds 
in shelters now. 39 Fell was just turned into a respite | 
center. Next Door also has some respite beds. 

“The Coalition on Homelessness’ position is: Respite 
should be a right. You have a Right to Respite and a 
Right to a (medication) Refill.” 


ae 


by Eileen Corder 


Author’s note: This story is based on 
the shooting death of a young, mentally 
challenged boy on Potrero Hill several 
years ago. I had his cousin in one of my 
classes and that’s how I initially learned 
of it, and I interviewed the boy’s teacher. 
(I have changed the names.) This is a trib- 
ute to him. I wanted to honor this kid and 
voice a protest against violence. 


u-ra-ra-reet, au-ra-ra-reet, sings the 

world. Standing like a bull behind 

n overturned refrigerator, Ricky 

Tonu’u watches as grocery bags chase 
seagulls and seagulls chase grocery bags. 
White, wind-filled feathers and billowing 
plastic sacks swoop together down the 
grassy hillside past a jungle of half-burnt 
broken chairs and a knoll of blood-stained 
mattresses. When the breeze stops, the 
game ends, but everywhere tall grass con- 
tinues to wave as the ground perceptively 
shakes. Ricky closes his mouth and lis- 
tens. He hears it, the many-armed mon- 
ster. It stretches underneath his feet, curl- 
ing and uncurling every one of its hundred 


tentacles around rats that had been pulled 


underground and drowned. 

Au-ra-ra-reet, au-ra-ra-reet, sings the 
world, a blue and yellow, pink and red, 
hollow ball of cardboard. 

Down the hill behind the housing pro- 
jects and beyond the freeway is water, 
sometimes blue like the sky, sometimes 
gray like the sky. The water that waits for 
him underground is black. Squinting his 
eyes, he watches as a dead mop is jerked 
down, down, and out of sight below the 
rubbish pile into a fantastic, watery 
crevasse. Ricky lunges forward. At the edge 
of the city’s makeshift dump, he gropes in 
the hidden depths with his hand, locates its 
soil-slick handle, and letting out a grunt, 
yanks the mop free. 


eet ( 


But holding just as firmly to the other 
end is a weird creature. Stumbling back, 
Ricky opens his mouth and moans at the 
size of it. Longer and longer white tenta- 
cles of bright white Styrofoam rear up, 
twenty, thirty feet long. They curl high in 
the air like whips, then lash at him, thup- 
thup, thup-thup-thup-thup. With his eyes 
closed, Ricky waves his prized posses- 
sion, a toy pistol, in the air and bellows 
Baaang! Baaang! 

Au-ra-ra-reet, au-ra-ra-reet, sings the 
world. That it turns is all he knows, and 
the squeaking of the globe’s rusted metal 
bearings is music. Never in his life has he 
said the name of one of its countries or 
one of its cities. Words shake him, upset 
him, like people who sometimes get mad 
and hit the spinning Earth, knocking it to 
the floor, where it often breaks in half. 
Mike, his teacher, has glued it together so 
many times that the outlines of Ecuador 
and Kenya and Sumatra have gotten lost 
in gluey, pulp-gray rivers that course 
around the middle. 

eK 

Compared to the five others in his class, 
Ricky leeks like Atlas. Barely thirteen, he 
already stands 5’10” and weighs 190 
pounds. At Glide Church, for his class in 
community service, he carries stacks of 
chairs the others can’t even push; and at a 
nearby children’s center, he labors at 
leaves with two rakes instead of one. But 
Ricky Tonu’u will never support the Earth 
on his shoulders like a Greek strongman. 
He has frequent seizures which shake the 
floor when he falls; and despite his size, 
he’s a wand, a thin column of pliable quiet, 
keeping the world afloat as if it were a 
plate spinning and spinning with words. 

Ricky uses a few. When they come to 
the Don’t Walk sign, he grunts, “Don’t 
Walk, Don’t Walk” as the red hand flashes 
from across the street. When they go into 
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Sometimes, he’s scared. Sometimes, men do bad 
things. POP, POP, POP! burst a string of firecrack- 
ers beyond the trash pile. Blocks away, the explosions 
sound like gunfire. Cocaine traffic has stepped up, 
along with a flood of illegal handguns to the area. 


sooner 


Doug Minkler art 


Ricky was going home. That’s all. He wasn’t 
doing nothing. Don’t cops yell, “‘“Freeze!”’ before 
they shoot? Don’t they shoot in the air? 


the corner store, he ambles to Aisle 6. From 
behind a display of breakfast cereal comes 
his everywhere voice: “soo-poh, soo-poh.” 
At school, Ricky has been put in charge of 
the soup. It’s one of his learning goals this 
year, along with feeding the fish, cleaning 
the chalkboard, and counting money. 
According to some people, what he 
should learn is not to frighten strangers. 
His neighbors all know him. He wanders 
around after school, and they watch out 
for him like a family. He couldn’t hurt 
anybody. When he wants a hug he lays 
his head on their shoulders. Even up on 
the hill where he gets lost in the stores, 
counter people and regulars will walk him 
back to his block. To outsiders, however, 
he’s a big guy with two deep scars that 


run over-his left eyebrow. A big guy with 
a blank stare. 
RAE 

_ Today, his class celebrates Chinese 
New Year, the Year of the Tiger, which 
came into San Francisco late last night 
with the POP, POP, POP! of firecrackers. 
Maybe that explains why the kids are in 
such bad moods. Mike and his aide tie on 
plastic aprons and do their best to assist 
the boys and girls in decorating tigers. 


Most of them use brushes, but Ricky begs 


for finger paints, slapping his palm 
against the art cabinet and stroking it with 
his fingers outspread. One girl doesn’t 
like stripes at all and won’t participate. It 


See Faults in the Earth page 15 
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The 2007 Graduation Gala 


Story and photos by Janny Castillo 


“Changing lives takes more than infor- 


mation, funding, forms, and instructions, 
although those elements ¢ are es it 


takes an epiphany 
the person they de 
— BOSS Executive 


lirector boona cheema 


t the. First Congregational Church 


ates walked the stage before a 
ae assembly and received certificates and 
praise for successfully completing BOSS 
programs and achieving self-sufficiency. 

Recipients were celebrated not only for 
obtaining employment, emotional stability 
and housing, but for reaching inside them- 
selves and finding the strength and fortitude 
to beat the barriers of extreme poverty. 


They were acknowledged for their abili- 


ty to tap into that spark of human spirit that 
allowed them to overcome and not give up 
in face of adversity. = 
Thousands in the Bay Area are sub- 
merged in a day-to-day struggle with home- 
lessness, hunger, and loss of hope. Poverty 


in Berkeley on October 4, 15 grad- 


becomes a mind-set, hard and unrelenting. 


The staff at BOSS, along with support- 


ers, volunteers and donors, create the space 
for positive change, an avenue out of pover- 
eee and not inst for 15 graduates but for 


At ie ‘graduation, ESE iey Police 
Chief Doug Hambleton, the keynote 


speaker, spoke candidly of how proud he 


was of the graduates. Presenting the grad- 
uates with certificates were Max 
Anderson and Darryl Moore from the 
Berkeley City Council and Michael Lee, 
Office of Alameda County Supervisor 
Alice Lai Bitker. BOSS “Turning Lives 
Around” Awards were given to Funky 
Door Yoga Studio, Berkeley City 
Councilmember Kriss Worthington, long- 
time BOSS donor Priscilla Myrick, and 
BOSS Staff Janny Castillo. 

BOSS Executive Director boona 
cheema said, “The theme of this graduation 
is to honor (the graduates’) inspirational 
courage, will, and capacity to transform and 
grow. They have experienced things and 
been to places in life that would throw 


BOSS graduates of 2007. on the stone of First Coipeecational Church in Berkeley 


Graduates Kelly Glover and Carmen Angelandretti give a thank you speech. 


many people into a despair they could not 


emerge from. Yet our graduates, and the 
many others who pass through BOSS, 
chose life, they chose hope, they chose 
not to be defeated but to fight back and 
build new lives. We salute each and 
every one of them and are honored to 
have been part of their lives.” 

BOSS’s work is only possible with 
the support of our community. For more 
information about BOSS or to con- 
tribute online, visit www.self-sufficien- 
cy.org. Funds are used to support the 
programs that helped these graduates 
build healthy and stable new lives. 


Inspiring Stories of Those Who Rose Out of Poverty 


Stories by Janny Castillo 
Juan Bernardo Gonzalez 


“As a Latino man, it was 
very hard for me to accept 
my illness,” Juan said. When 
he did seek help, services in 
Spanish were scarce. 


Juan Bernardo Gonzalez is a resident 
of the South County Homeless Project, a 
residential program with supportive ser- 


‘vices operated by BOSS in Hayward. He 


has lived there since April 2006 and is 
president of the Resident Council. 

“My relationship with mental illness 
began with my brother who was diagnosed 
with schizophrenia,” he said. “It was very 
painful for me to see him in crisis.” 

Juan has suffered from depression for 
most of his life. Finally, in 2002, after a 
year-long period of extreme depression, 
he lost his job and became homeless. 

“As a Latino man, it was very hard for 
me to accept my illness,” Juan said. 

When he did seek help, services and 
information in Spanish were scarce. “I 
had to go to places where nobody spoke 
Spanish,” he said. “If you did find a place, 
I would have to wait months.” 

Today, through his outreach work in 
the Latino community, Juan is working to 
have materials printed in Spanish. 


In June 2006, BOSS Health Director 
Phyllis Sakahara invited Juan to represent 
the Latino community in a Mental Health 
Services Act conference. “I was at a table 
with people from Clinica de la Raza and 
others,” Juan said. “I learned that the 
Latino community lacked representation.” 

Juan responded to the need dramatical- 
ly — he is now a staunch advocate for 
social justice and the rights of mental 
health consumers. He serves on the steer- 
ing committee of Alameda County Pool 
of Champions, and chairs the Diversity 
Group. He chairs the Pool of Champions 
Orientation and Outreach Committee, and 
serves as a trainer for the Pool of 
Champions Telling Our Story Committee. 

“Juan is organizing and informing peo- 
ple on how to get involved with the policy 
of the Mental Health Services Act that 
mandates a system change that is con- 
sumer-driven,” Sakahara said. “He is a 
major benefit to our community — a peer 
advocate, totally bilingual, fluent in 


Spanish and English.” 

Juan is also a member of the Alameda 
County Public Awareness Committee that 
deals with stigma and discrimination issues 
concerning mental health, and serves on the 
Alameda 1 County Spirituality Committee. In 
2007, Juan was a recipient of the Alameda 
County Mental Health Board Volunteer 
Award for his outstanding dedication and 
work for the rights of consumers, and was 
appointed to the California Network of 
Mental Health Consumers Board. 

He is attending Chabot College to 
become a consumer provider, and is:tech- 
nical director for a TV show called 
Alameda County Mental Health Matters. 

“This work has turned my life around,” © 
he said. “My goal is to be a spokesman and 
an advocate for the Latino community dur- 
ing the mental health transformation relat- 
ing to Prop 63.” Proposition 63 allocates 
new funds for mental health services. 


See Inspiring Stories page 14 
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The Smell of Blood Is Still on Our Hands 


by Norman Solomon 


hen Martin Luther King Jr. 

publicly referred to “the great- 

est purveyor of violence in the 
world today — my own government,” he 
had no way of knowing that his descrip- 
tion would ring so true 40 years later. 

As the autumn of 2007 began, the reality 
of Uncle Sam as an unhinged mega-killer 
haunted a large minority of Americans. 
Many who can remember the horrific era of 
the Vietnam War are nearly incredulous 
that we could now be living in a time of 
similarly deranged official policy. 

Despite all the differences, the deep 
parallels between the two war efforts 
inform us that the basic madness of 
entrenched power in our midst is not 
about miscalculations or bad management 
or quagmires. The continuity tells us 
much more than we would probably like 
to know about the obstacles to decency 
that confront us every day. 

The incredulity and numbing, the fre- 
quent bobbing-and-weaving of our own 
consciousness, the hollow comforts of 
passivity, insulate us from hard truths and 
harsher realities than we might ever have 
expected to need to confront — about our 
country and about ourselves. 

Of all the words spewed from the Pet 
Crock hearings with General Petraeus and 

Ambassador Crocker, maybe none were 
more revealing than Petraeus’s bid for a 
modicum of sympathy for his burdens as a 
commander. “This is going on three years 
for me, on top of a year deployment to 
Bosnia as well,” he said at the Senate 
hearing, “so my family also knows some- 
thing about sacrifice.” 

There’s sacrifice and sacrifice. 

“It is as bad as it seems,” longtime 
activist Dave Dellinger told a gathering of 
protesters outside the 1972 Republican 
National Convention in Miami Beach as it 
prepared to re-nominate a war-criminal 
president. “We must achieve a break- 
through in understanding reality.” 

I listened, agreeing. But it was, and is, 
easier said. How do we truly grasp what’s 
being done in our names, with our tax dol- 
lars — and, most of all, with our inordi- 
nate self-restraint that tolerates what 
should be intolerable? 

From an Oval Office tape, May 4, 
1972: “I'll see that the United States does 
not lose,” President Nixon said while con- 
ferring with aides Al Haig, John Connally 
and Henry Kissinger. “I’m putting it quite 
bluntly. I'll be quite precise. South 
Vietnam may lose. But the United States 
cannot lose. Which means, basically, I 
have made the decision. Whatever hap- 
pens to South Vietnam, we are going to 
cream North Vietnam.... For once, we’ ve 

got to use the maximum power of this 
country... against this shit-ass little coun- 
try to win the war. We can’t use the word, 
‘win.’ But others can.” 

By mid-1972, U.S. troop levels in 
Vietnam were way down — to around 
70,000 — almost half a million lower than 
three years earlier. Fewer Americans were 
dying, and the carnage in Vietnam was fad- 
ing as a front-burner issue in U.S. politics. 
Nixon’s withdrawal strategy had changed 
the focus of media coverage. 

The executive producer of ABC evening 
news, Av Westin, had written in a 1969 
memo: “I have asked our Vietnam staff to 
alter the focus of their coverage from com- 
bat pieces to interpretive ones, pegged to 
the eventual pull-out of the American 
forces.” In a telex to the network’s Saigon 
bureau, Westin issued his decree to the cor- 
respondents: “I think the time has come to 
shift some of our focus from the battlefield, 
or more specifically American military 
involvement with the enemy, to themes and 
stories under the general heading, “We Are 


“Slaughter of the Innocents.” 


What actually happened to human beings a 
veyed. What we didn’t know presumably wouldn’t hurt us. 


Art by Art Hazelwood 


s explosives hit the ground would not be con- 
We thought ourselves incom- 


parably better because we burned people with modern technology from high in the air. 


on Our Way Out of Vietnam.” 

The killing had gone more technologi- 
cal; from 1969 to 1972, the U.S. govern- 
ment dropped 3.5 million tons of bombs 
on Vietnam, a total higher than all the 
bombing in the previous five years. The 
combination of withdrawing U.S. troops 
and stepping up the bombardment was 
anything but a coincidence. The latest in 
military science would make it possible 
to, in President Nixon’s private words, 
“use the maximum power of this country” 
against a “shit-ass little country.” 

In December 1972, Nixon delivered on 
his confidential pledge to “cream North 
Vietnam,” ordering 11 days and nights of 
almost round-the-clock sorties that dropped 
20,000 tons of bombs on North Vietnam. 
B-52s reached the city of Hanoi. During 
that week and a half, Pentagon Papers 
whistleblower Daniel Ellsberg later noted, 
the U.S. government dropped “the explo- 
sive equivalent of the Nagasaki A-bomb.” 

Visiting Baghdad near the end of 2002, 

I looked at Iragi people and wondered 
what would happen to them when the mis- 
siles arrived, what would befall the 
earnest young man managing the little 
online computer shop in the hotel next to 
the alcohol-free bar, who invited me to a 
worship service at the Presbyterian church 
that he devoutly attended; or the sweet- 
faced middle-aged fellow with a mous- 
tache very much like Saddam Hussein’s 
(a ubiquitous police-state fashion state- 
ment) who stood near the elevator and put 
hand over heart whenever I passed; or the 
sweethearts chatting across candles at an 
outdoor restaurant as twilight settled on 
the banks of the Tigris. 

That winter, movers and shakers in 
Washington shuffled along to the beat of a 
media drum that kept reporting on Iraqi 
weapons of mass destruction as a virtual 
certainty. At the same time, millions of 
Americans tried to prevent an invasion; 
their activism ranged from letters and 
petitions to picket lines, civil disobedi- 
ence, marches, and mass rallies. 

On January 18, 2003, as the 


Washington Post recalled years later, “an 
antiwar protest described as the largest 
since the Vietnam War drew several hun- 
dred thousand... on the eve of the Iraq 
war, in subfreezing Washington weather. 
The high temperature reported that day 


- was in the mid-20s.” 


The outcry was global, and the num- 
bers grew larger. On February 15, 2003, 
an estimated 10 million people demon- 
strated against the impending war. A dis- 
patch from Knight-Ridder news service 
summed up the events of that day: “By 
the millions, peace marchers in cities 
around the world united Saturday behind 
a single demand: No war with Iraq.” _ 

But the war planners running the U.S. 
government were determined. Year after 
year, the warfare intensified in Iraq. And 
an air war kept escalating. The U.S. media 
assumed that almost any use of American 
air power was to the good. (Exceptions 
came with fleeting news of mishaps like 
dropping bombs on wedding parties.) 

What actually happened to human 
beings every day as explosives hit the 
ground would not be conveyed to the 
reputedly well-informed. What we didn’t 
know presumably wouldn’t hurt us or our 
self-image. We thought ourselves better 
— incomparably better — because we 
burned people with modern technology 
from high in the air. Car bombs and deto- 
nation belts were for the uncivilized. 

One of the methodical quirks of U.S. 
Air Force news releases has been that they 
consistently refer to insurgents as “anti- 
Iraqi forces” — even though almost all of 
those fighters are Iraqis. So, in a release 

about activities on Christmas Day 2006, 
the Air Force reported that “Marine Corps 
F/A-18Ds conducted a strike against anti- 
Iraqi forces near Haqlaniyah.” The next 
day, it was the same story — with U.S. 
Air Force jets bombing “anti-Iraqi forces” 
on behalf of missions for “Operation Iraqi 
Freedom” in order to “deter and disrupt 
terrorist activities.” 

In my kitchen is a dark-red little carpet 
with black designs, imported from 


Baghdad. I bought it there one afternoon .. 


in late January 2003 at the bazaar. My. 
traveling companion was a former high- 
ranking U.N. official, Denis Halliday, 
who had lived in Baghdad for a while dur- 
ing the 1990s before resigning as head of 
the “oil for food” program in protest 


against the draconian sanctions that - 


caused so much devastation among civil- 
ians. Denis was revisiting some of the 
shopkeepers he had come to know. 

After warm greetings and pleasantries, 
an Iraqi man in his middle years said that 
he’d heard on the BBC about a French pro- 
posal for averting an invasion. The earnest 
hope in his voice made my heart sink, as if 
falling into the dirty stretch of the Tigris 
River that Denis and I had just hopped a 
boat across, where people were beating 
rugs on stones alongside the banks. 

Often when I look at the carpet in the 
kitchen, I think that it is filled with blood, 
remembering how one country’s treasures 
become another’s aesthetic enhancements. I 
had carted home the carpet and less than 
two months later came “shock and awe.” 

Now, more than four years afterward, 
the daily papers piled up on the breakfast 
table a few feet away tell of the latest car- 
nage. I don’t think the rug has ever given 
me pleasure since the day it unfurled across 


the hardwood floor. It hasn’t been cleaned: 


since presumably it soaked up the Tigris 
water during its last washing. There’s blood 
on the carpet and no amount of trips to the 
dry cleaners could change that. 

Macbeth, Act V, Scene 1: 

“Out, damned spot! out, I say!... What 
need we fear who knows it, when none can 
call our power to account? — Yet who 
would have thought the old man to have 
had so much blood in him?... What, will 
these hands ne’er be clean?... Here’s the 
smell of the blood still: all the perfumes of 
Arabia will not sweeten this little hand.” 


This article is adapted from Norman 
Solomon’s new book Made Love, Got War: 
Close Encounters with America’s Warfare 
State. For more information, go to: 
www.MadeLoveGotWar.com 
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Bush’s Legacy of Failure, Fear and Repression 


The damage caused by 
Bush’s presidency consists 
of some people becoming 
super rich, while others less 
fortunate are unemployed, 
incarcerated or dead. 


by Jack Bragen 


hen Bill Clinton was president, 
it seemed he had a Midas 
touch, in which most of what. 


he touched prospered and succeeded. In. 


comparison, we have President George 
W. Bush, and everything he has touched 
has turned to something other than gold. 
This should not be a surprise, since his 
actions have shown an evident lack of the 
will to do right. 

Bush will be remembered as a presi- 
dent who messed everything up for mil- 
lions of people — Americans, as well as 
citizens of other countries — and for the 
Earth as a whole. When presented with 
opportunities to help people, he declines 
and does the opposite. 

Bush has damaged our civil liberties 
with the Patriot Act, and with infringe- 
ments on our civil rights that set a bad 
precedent. He has appointed judges with a 
conservative agenda to the Supreme 
Court. He appointed a corrupt crony to the 
position of Attorney General in order to 
promote the Bush agenda in the courts, 
and in the Department of Justice. 

He appointed an unqualified crony to 
head FEMA, and this ended in disaster in 
the aftermath of Hurricane Katrina. Bush 
wiretapped American citizens without 
court consent, and got away with it. Bush 
blocked stem cell research. Bush illegally 
imprisoned innocent people overseas and 
denied them legal representation, and did 
so without filing charges. 

Bush brought back the Cold War by 
provoking the Russians. Bush declined to 
even try to stop global warming. He 
vetoed a bill that would have given med- 
ical coverage to poor American children. 

Bush obliterated the budget surplus 
and replaced it with a gargantuan deficit. 


“Impeach The Beast” 


He has failed to deal with North Korea, a 
country that apparently lied to us in say- 
ing they would stop progress toward hav- 
ing nuclear weapons. 


“BEAST 


Art by Art Hazelwood, black and white screenprint 


The Supreme Court appointed George 
Bush president after a contested election 
in which he blocked the recount until time 
ran out. The deciding state had George’s 


brother Jeb Bush as governor, who in turn 
appointed the election commissioner, who 
in turn could have skewed the election. 

When Bush got into office, millions of 
Americans despaired. With time, this 
despair turned into determination to speak 
out against his injustices. The injustices 
perpetrated by the president have been a 
part of Bush’s business as usual. 

Bush’s presidency is the most 
Orwellian one to date. The simple and 
foolish manner in which he speaks, and 
the ludicrous things he says, make people 
wonder what the heck is going on. When 
we see him on television or hear him on 
the radio, we feel that something is terri- 
bly wrong with the country. How could 
this person be president? Is he the dull- 
witted person he appears to be, or is that a 
clever front to hide a sinister agenda? 

The damage caused during the Bush 
presidency may not be fully apparent. 
After all, the birds continue to sing, the 
sun still shines, and one’s car probably 
still runs. Yet, the damage brought about 
by Bush is apparent if you look at the 
atmosphere of fear and intimidation that 
now exists on our streets, and in public 
places, and in our homes. 

The damage is apparent when you 
notice more and more homeless people 
around who struggle merely to have 
enough to eat. 

The damage consists of some people 
becoming super rich, while others less 
fortunate are unemployed, incarcerated or 
dead. 

The damage is apparent on hot days 
when we think global warming could be 
contributing to the high temperatures. 

The damage also consists of things not 
moving into the future. What “could have 
been” — if we had been progressing for- 
ward in the absence of Bush — has failed 
to come about. What would things have 
looked like had we had eight more yee . 
of a Clinton-like administration? Instead 
we ve moved 20 or 30 years backwards. 

What can Americans do about this? 

We can take measures to assure that 
our elections are fair ones with no mon- 
key business affecting the results. That 
action ought to be adequate to prevent this 
disaster from repeating itself. 


Open Invitation to Presidential Candidates: Be Homeless! 


by Michael Stoops, National 
Coalition for the Homeless 


%§ ongratulations on your candida- 
"cy for public office. Between 
now and the 2008 elections, 
we” your run for national office will 
have you traveling thousands of miles at 
the mercy of the weather, eating all kinds 
of bizarre foods, ‘kissing’ uncounted 
babies, shaking innumerable hands, and 
sleeping away from home in unfamiliar 
surroundings for weeks on end. 

Much of this activity is essentially 
meaningless, but is deemed necessary if 
you are to succeed in your quest. Both you 
and I know that. So I want you to consider a 
campaign activity that is, in fact, full of 
meaning and significance. Minus the kiss- 
ing babies and shaking hands, you might 
even say it’s not a lot different from what 
you are already doing. Let me explain. 

Recently, the mayoral candidates in 
Nashville, Tennessee, made history. After 
participating in a Homelessness and 
Housing Mayoral Candidate Forum, orga- 
nized by the Nashville Homeless Power 
Project, all six agreed to “take the plunge.” 

In this case, that means The Urban 
Plunge, a program devised by the National 
Coalition for the Homeless more than 20 
years ago, to give economically privileged 


people the chance to dress down, do with- 


out showers or baths for a few days, empty 
their wallets, and try their hand at living on 
the streets overnight. 

Aithough many thousands of people 
from nearly all walks of life have partici- 
pated in Urban Plunges since the 1980s, 
politicians running for office had not been 
among them. Until Nashville. 

In Nashville, the purpose was to pro- 


20 minutes or more. 

* Enter a restaurant and ask if they 
could sweep the sidewalk or do other 
menial work in exchange for food. 

* Find a place to eat breakfast. 

* Ask for money (panhandle) in a 
place where they would be least likely 
to be recognized. 

* Find a place where they can go to the 
bathroom when necessary. 


Recently, the mayoral candidates in Nashville, Tennessee, 
made history. All six agreed to take the urban plunge in 
which economically privileged people do without showers 
or baths for a few days, empty their wallets, and try their 
hand at living on the streets overnight. 


vide all the candidates with a firsthand 
experience of homelessness, so they could 
more fully understand the impact of pub- 
lic policy decisions on those who live on 
the streets. They all committed to spend- 
ing ten hours on the streets of Nashville. 
That’s not the 48 hours the Plunge nor- 
mally entails. But, it’s a start. 

In their short stints as faceless indi- 
gents, the candidates had a few simple 
goals, including: 

* Find a legal place to sleep outdoors. 

* Sleep on a bench in a public place for 


One of our supporters has suggested 
that we invite — or challenge — all can- 
didates running for national or statewide 
office in 2008, to take the same bold step 
as the mayoral hopefuls in Nashville. 

So here’s your invitation/challenge: 
Take this chance to show your commit- 
ment to a population that really needs 
your commitment. Take the opportunity 
to show your supporters — or even your 
opponents — that you really care about 
the downtrodden and want to help. Take 


the time to learn what life is like when the | 


safety net of friends, family and commu- 
nity that most of us take for granted, has 
holes big enough to walk through. 

I promise you an experience you won't 
soon forget. And, unlike those who are 
living on the street already, your sojourn 
will be completely safe. You will be 
accompanied the whole time by an experi- 
enced homeless person, serving as your 
guide, whom we will provide for your 
stint on the streets. 

I can send you the stories of hundreds 
of people whose lives have been enriched 
and ennobled by seeing what life is like 
without money, food, showers, or shelter. 
Yours will be too. And think of the power 
that will flow from your post-plunge press 
conference. 

I sincerely hope that all the candidates 
we contact — and we are writing to them 
all — will take us up on this offer. But 
why don’t you be the first? Please contact 
me at your earliest convenience, so I can 
send you more details and information on 
the program, and reserve a place for you 
at an Urban Plunge location in your home 
state, or here in our nation’s capital. I look 
forward to hearing from you soon. 

Sincerely, 

Michael Stoops 

Acting Executive Director 

National Coalition for the Homeless 
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Public Housing Faces 
Demolition by OHA 


from page 4 


shows that Habitat for Humanity’s partner- 
ship with Miami Dade Housing Authority 
in developing a privatized mixed-income 
housing development at the Scott-Carver 
public housing properties, resulted in 850 
public housing units being demolished, 
resulting in homelessness for 33 percent of 
the families displaced from their public 
housing units that participated in the study. 

According to the February 2007 report 
written by Marcos Feldman for Florida 
International University’s Research 
Institute on Social and Economic Policy, 
all of the former public housing residents 
reported that they had initially been relo- 
cated into housing after they left Scott 
Homes and Carver Homes public housing. 

The study found that 63 percent of the 
public housing residents that answered 
questionnaires said they relocated using a 
Section 8 voucher, and yet 52 percent of 
those residents that relocated with a vouch- 
er also reported losing their Section 8 
voucher. Finally, 76 percent of the residents 
that initially relocated through Section 8, 
and subsequently lost their voucher, also 
reported that they became homeless or 
moved in with family or friends. 

The public housing was demolished 
under HUD’s HOPE VI plan, which 
called for the provision of support ser- 
vices to affected tenants. Yet, the vast 
majority of respondents (73 percent) 
reported never receiving support services 
from Miami Dade Housing Authority. At 
present, 33 percent of the displaced resi- 
dents who answered questionnaires 
reported being homeless. 

The OHA wants to use Section 8 
vouchers for all the families that will lose 
their housing in the 1,463 units being con- 
sidered for removal, and expects that it 
would take around three years to come up — 
with 1,500 housing vouchers needed for 
' the families being placed at risk. 

Even with Section 8 vouchers, in a tight 
housing market that lacks low-rent housing, 
the OHA knows that many displaced fami- 
lies will be placed at risk of homelessness, 
regardless of their vouchers. 

The OHA has 3,308 public housing 
units, including five privately owned and 
managed Hope VI sites. There are eight 
sites that have anywhere from 30 to 390 
units at each location, including 254 scat- 
tered sites with an average of six housing 
units per location. Most housing units are 
35 to 40 years in age and the OHA wants 
to focus on “22 on-going project sites,” 
which includes its Hope VI projects. 

The OHA wants to dispose of the rest 
of its scattered sites or demolish them, but 
may retain four additional public housing 


Sanctification 


by Joan Clair 


*“*A flower’s bloom 

after a desert dry is blessed by rain 

is sanctification,” said the monk. 

‘So, too, the homeless can be sanctified. 
I have seen the love of Christ 

within their eyes.” 

“Yet,” I reply, “the Divine Mother is not 


Her cries find no relief 


Her instinct is to shelter and to feed.”’ 


Can there not be another path to being 
purified than being outcast, outside, 
the meaningless minions of wealth 
which destroy life? 


The Mother within knows 
it doesn’t take much to have enough, 

to give a little. 

One does not need an extravagant womb 
decorated like a palatial room. 


satisfied by an abstraction of sanctification. 


when one of Her children is on the street. 


sites if it can come up with the necessary 
funding to maintain or redevelop them. 

In the future, public housing redevel- 
opment in Oakland and capital improve- 
ments to its public housing sites may be 
financed from the proceeds of selling off 
the OHA’s scattered public housing sites. 

If enacted, these proposals would be a 
disaster for low-income renters seeking 
affordable housing in Oakland. The 
extreme loss of public housing would 
reverse years of struggle to finance these 
housing projects that have meant so much 
to Oakland’s low-income population. 

“This is just awful,” said Oakland 
Section 8 tenant Corrine James. “It’s 
already a total nightmare to try and use a 
Section 8 voucher in Oakland because so 
many low-income renters are competing 
for the same apartment units and land- 
lords are withholding our security 
deposits from us until we move to a new 


_ location. 


“The time limits imposed on us to use a 
voucher stresses us out, and makes you 
worry about finding a new place before the 
housing authority takes the voucher away 
from you. First and last month’s rent, plus 
security deposits being demanded by 
prospective landlords, makes it nearly 
impossible for poor people to use Section 8 
vouchers, and none of us have money to 
spare to cover the cost of a credit check.” 

The OHA’s public housing program 
has been operating at a deficit for a num- 
ber of years, and the OHA has been loot- 
ing funds from the Section 8 and Local 
Fund Reserves to cover some of these 
funding shortfalls. With federal budget 
cuts in Section 8 funding, it has become 
much more difficult for the OHA to loot 
these funding sources any longer without 
causing considerable damage to their 
other housing programs. 


| If Not Now, When! 
by Claire J. Baker 


Is there a God/Goddess 
of homelessness? If so, 
does she/he wear worn-out shoes, 
a bandanna over unkempt hair? 
A rope for a belt? 

A wooden cross with one arm 
broken off? Does this guardian 
say prayers that sound like 

a weary mumble? Walk miles 
for a week’s supply of bread, 
only to limp back with no bread— 
hungrier than ever, zero to share? 


Is the Protector of the Homeless 
maybe a pigeon fluttering among 
street sleepers, able to cast 

feathered rainbows over their souls 
until somehow night is less cold? 


Art by Christa 
Occhiogrosso 


& 

In addition, rental income in the 
OHA’s public housing is expected to 
remain flat in FY 08, due to a higher 
vacancy rate because of unit repairs and 
eviction activity, and uncollected rents. 
The vacancy rate is 5 percent. 

In Oakland, 75 percent of public hous- 
ing tenants are African-American, 18.8 
percent are Asian, 5.8 percent are White, 
and 2.9 percent are Hispanic. The average 
income of OHA’s public housing tenants 
is $14,397 annually. About 40 percent of 
households are elderly, or have a disabled 
member in the family. The OHA houses 
over 9 percent of Oakland residents, and 
over 20 percent of low-income residents. 

Making matters worse is the forced 
transition into asset management and pro- 
ject-based budgeting (AMP) which will 
require public housing sites to be self-sus- 
taining by 2012. HUD also requires hous- 
ing authorities to hold a minimum of three 
months in funding reserves, and the OHA 
plans to grab $5 million from the Section 
8 Housing Choice Voucher Project 
Reserves to cover the shortfall in their 
Public Housing Operating Reserves. 

The funding crisis is so bad that the 
OHA is considering the sale of its local 
fund properties, known as State 6 and 
State 12, which would generate much- 
needed funds from a one-time sales deal, 
but would end up creating a future rev- 
enue loss of hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars per year, as a result of giving up these 
annual sources of revenue. 

Also, the OHA wants to change its 
income-targeting requirements in order to 
bring in higher-income tenants. This would 
mean a direct reduction in low-income ten- 
ants. Currently, 96 percent of tenants in 
OHA’s housing programs earn less than 50 
percent of the local area median income, 
and 81 percent earn less than 30 percent of 


In the New City 


by Joan Clair 


In the New City 

when there are budget cuts 
the first cuts are for those who are last: 
last to think about themselves, 

last to hold onto unneeded things, 
last to diminish spiritual being. 


In a great revolution of soul, 
permeating politics, 

the New City casts a new mold: 
“There will be no budget cuts 

to those most in need. 

For only when we have given all we 
can of our wealth are we free.” 


In the New City the last are first 
not hereafter, but here. 

And the only shame is the 
“disability of the unnecessary,” that 
which is not needed and not given away 
in gratitude and faith. 


the median income. Higher-income tenants 
would receive less of a subsidy, which 
would allow the OHA to spend the newly 
gained revenues on other projects. 

The OHA expects to bring in 300 new 
families through its Section 8 voucher 
program during the next year, and this is 
where the higher-income targeting may 
begin taking place to help fund its deterio- 
rating public housing. The result would be 
that many of the lowest-income renters 
would be ignored as the OHA cherry- 
picks higher-income renters. 

The OHA needs around $45 million to 
maintain and repair 266 housing sites, and 
will need around $150 million in funding 
during the next ten years to properly 
maintain its public housing properties. 

The Oakland Housing Authority did 
not respond to several requests for their 
comments in regards to this article, 
though they promised to get back to me. 


Lynda Carson may be reached at ten- 
antsrule@ yahoo.com 


Endless Journey! 
(for homeless immigrants) 


by Leoul Mekonen 


As the day turns to night, 

And the night turns to day 

As days make weeks and months 
Months again make more years 
I find myself restless 

My destination is unknown 

My journey is endless! 


I wander alone in a white field 
Covered by the blue sky 

I don’t know where I belong to 
I ask my self, who am I? 


I wander alone in a white field 
Packing my heavy baggage 

I don’t lift my head up high 
Hopelessness is thick cloud 
There won’t be bright day 
The cloud shattered the blue sky! 


The invisible heavy burdens 
Worries, thoughts, hopelessness 
Feeling pushed and spited 

not knowing what comes next 
Time becomes meaningless 
Being different is a curse! 


Seeking to unload my burden 
looking for a safe place 

I wander alone under the cloud 
“They” think I am by nature”’nomad” 
But let me tell you what I feel 

Iam a boat on a dry land! 


Street Anchor Prayer 
by Claire J. Baker 


Titanic emotions 
undermine your foundation. 
You start to flounder. 


Not as shaken as you 
we’ve survived drownings 
in floods and whirlpools. 


Son, may our unconditional 
love anchor us enough 
to anchor you. 


Soul Searching 
by Claire J. Baker 


None of us with solid souls 
or souls still forming 

no one with a home 
however grand or humble 
is truly housed until 
everyone has shelter and 


a few amenities 
hot and cold water 
a safe clean bed 
daily meals 
a job 
_a gentle tug of hope. 
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Fresno’s New Plan to 
Eradicate the Homeless 


from page one 


goes into place, we will start looking at 
the Monterrey Street bridge and G Street 
encampments. The G Street encampment 
would be the first location in which we 
would go out with the County Department 
of Health and Human Services to encour- 
age people to take advantage of what I 
refer to as the south campus. 

“At that same time, we will be provid- 
ing notice that they are on city property 
and we will go through the same process 
we have been directed to go through as a 
result of the court ruling, as far as how we 
deal with encampments. They will be 
given every opportunity to make that 
choice, but the first location that will be 
identified for removal of the encampment 
will be the G Street location. Those folks 
who are there will be given every oppor- 
tunity to take advantage of moving to the 
south campus.” 

Duncan asked, “If they choose not to 
move, what are we going to do?” 

Assistant City Manager Rudd respond- 
ed, “Then, as that area is cleaned out, then 
we will start focusing on. the Monterrey 
Street bridge area.” Rudd went on to say 
that they wanted to see how much “volun- 
tary participation” they get. 

If homeless people do not move volun- 
tarily into the tool sheds, Rudd said, they 
had ordinances, including a pending “no 
camping” law that they will use to force 
the homeless people to move. 

Duncan pressed Rudd to explain how 
many people will be put into the tool sheds, 
saying there are hundreds of homeless peo- 
ple in Fresno’s downtown area. “What hap- 
pens when that fills up?’ Duncan asked. 

Rudd, with a cynical smile on his face, 
said, “Based on my discussions. with both 
Rev. Arce (director of the Rescue Mission) 
and Mr. Connell (the executive director of 
the Poverello House), they don’t believe 
and I don’t believe that camp is going to fill 
up completely, voluntarily.” 

The 4-3 council vote in support of 
building the tool sheds was not enough to 
provide funding for the project. So Fresno 
Mayor Alan Autry held a press conference 
next to the Monterrey Street bridge 
encampment (the homeless call it New 
Jack City). Autry said, “We simply can’t 
let a political process stand in the way of 
something that must be done right away.” 

The next day, The Fresno Bee criticized 
the three City Council members who 
opposed the tool sheds — Cynthia Sterling, 
Henry Perea, and Mike Dages — suggest- 
ing that they did not want to help the home- 
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Al Williams, a homeless man from the Roeding Park area, took his message to Fresno Mayor Alan Autry. Mike Rhodes photos 


less. The Bee, in an editorial, wrote that the 
opposition of the council members to the 
tool sheds was “‘cross-eyed leadership.” 

The Bee printed my response as a letter 
to the editor, which in part said: “I was 
dismayed to read The Bee’s recent editori- 
al about the homeless. Your criticism of 
city council members Perea, Dages, and 
Sterling was short sighted and misguided. 
These elected officials were taking a prin- 
cipled stand to develop a long-term plan 
to address the homelessness issue in 
Fresno. They were saying that business as 
usual is not enough and that storing the 
homeless in tool sheds was an inadequate 
response to this significant social issue.” 

The proposal to build 44 tool sheds 
sparked a significant debate before. the 
vote was taken. About a dozen communi- 
ty members addressed the Fresno City 
Council on this issue. 

The first speaker, Kiel Schmidt, said he 
was “concerned about using these prefab- 
ricated sheds that are for storage rather 
than for living. I believe many of them 
come with a disclaimer that they are not 
for habitation, and that could be a legal 
issue.” 

Schmidt pointed to homeless commu- 
nities in Atlanta (the Mad Housers) and 
Portland (Dignity Village) that included 
homeless people in the planning. He said, 
“One thing that sets those apart from this 
approach is that the homeless have been 
involved through the process in the plan- 
ning and in the construction of the 


Army Officers on the Street 


by Michael Creedon 
On the corner of Dwight and Shattuck 


On the BART side of the street in Berkeley, 

Daily sits the affable Colonel and the quieter Lieutenant 
On sheets of old crushed up cardboard boxes 

They won’t take money from me on the times 

I’ve tried to give; they’ve listened attentively 

To my story as I’ve listened attentively to theirs. 


Both were totally disabled by gunfire in time-telescoped 

“Desert Storm,” they met in the VA Hospital, stuck together 

When they were released with the promise of a soon-to-come 

Back pay and total-disability check going back to the day 

They were hit. They’re waiting still. They’ve written letters, 

Made demands, spoken directly to their congressman. But all 

They’ve got are those cardboard sheets, and a wry, don’t-that-beat-all 
Sense of humor, and a changed view of the USA. 


I don’t see them like I used to; I’ve moved to Oakland, but I still 
Get over there a lot. I’m getting by on SSI/SSDI, but they’re 


Getting by on charity, which rhymes with parity. So I must say, 
The good don’t always die young, although the war we’re in now 
| Could contradict, but a lot of the good that don’t die and can’t walk 
| Probably sometimes wish they had. I’m not speaking for these Officers 
On the corner of Shattuck and Vine. I suspect that they enjoy life 
| 


More than limousine man. They’ve learned to smile when the fake 
Wolf growls. They’ve got little to be afraid of, and nothing much to take. 


Members of the Rescue Mission seize and destroy the property and beds of home- 
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less people who were living on public land in Fresno. 


dwellings. So, they really buy into this as 
where they’re going to stay — not just a 
concentration camp where there is securi- 
ty watching their every move.” 

Al Williams, a homeless man from the 
Roeding Park area, said, “There is lots of 
money being spent, but it is accomplishing 
zero. It is making some people rich.” He 
added, “What we need is for money to be 
spent to give a person a job, to get a person 
a house, and we can take care of our- 
selves.” He opposed the proposal to put 
homeless people into tool sheds. 

The next speaker was Jose Luis 
Barraza from the Center for Independent 
Living. Barraza said, “The fact is that liv- 
ing in a tool shed is not the answer, it is 
supportive housing.” Speaking about dis- 
abled homeless people, Barraza said, 
“They do not need to be on the streets, 
they need a home. They have a right to 
live independently, and ladies and gentle- 
men, this (tool sheds) is not the answer.” 

Speaker after speaker demanded that 
the City of Fresno develop a long-term 
strategy to deal with homeless people in a 
respectful manner and stated that the pro- 
posed tool sheds were not the answer. 

But, the condemnation of the tool 
sheds was not unanimous. The Rescue 
Mission’s Larry Arce agreed that the tool 
sheds were not a solution to homeless- 
ness, but he wanted to see them installed 
anyway. Chamber of Commerce 
spokesperson Debbie Hunsaker supported 
the tool sheds, but also urged the city to 
work towards a long-term solution. 

After community input, the issue 
returned to the City Council for discus- 
sion. Cynthia Sterling, who represents the 
district where the tool sheds will be locat- 
ed, said: “To extend the process without 


actually taking the opportunity as a city to 
look at some of the solutions that have 
been brought before us — I have a drawer 
full of information on every project 
throughout the nation concerning the 
homeless and what people have done for 
permanent facilities for them and how 
they went about doing it — but it seems to 
keep falling on deaf ears.” 

Sterling said that instead of consider- 
ing the tool sheds, the council should dis- 
cuss converting abandoned hotels and 
motels into affordable housing. She also 
suggested establishing a Homeless Czar 
that would oversee developing plans to 
address the homeless issue. 

City Manager Andrew Souza brought 
up a joint meeting between Fresno County 
officials and the City of Fresno, scheduled 
to take place on November 7. Souza said 
their plan “is not to just sit around and all 
talk about this but to get a firm commit- 
ment to implement the ten-year plan (to 
end homelessness) and see how that docu- 
ment works, how that plan will work, and 
who are the appropriate community stake- 
holders involved. We are trying to do a lot 
of behind-the-scenes work in preparation 
for that meeting so that on November 7 
we walk out of there... with a very firm 
game plan on how we are going to move 
beyond just the temporary solutions.” 

Souza said he saw the tool sheds as a 
temporary fix, but that he realized the goal 
was to look for long-term solutions. 

Blong Xiong, the City Council member 
who represents the west Fresno district, 
asked Souza about the Homeless Czar. 

Souza said, “If we are going to engage 
in the level of solution that we are talking 
about, including the ten-year plan to end 


See Fresno’s Plan to Eradicate page 15 
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from page 9 


Marcy Louise Gonzalez 


Marcy fell into a deep 
depression from the loss of 
her kids to the foster care 
system. She had to fight hard 
and long to get them back. 


In 2000, Marcy Louise Gonzalez and 
her two boys were living in a house that 
had drug activity. It wasn’t long before 
Marcy felt compelled to use. After a five- 
year struggle with her own addiction, 
Marcy’s turning point came in 2005 when 
she was put in jail and lost her boys to the 
foster care system. 

Marcy was devastated, even though the 
boys were placed with a family member. 


She had to fight hard and long to get them 


back. “I tried to do everything the courts 
wanted me to do, but they still would not 
give me my kids back,” she said. 

Marcy fell into a deep depression from 
the loss of her kids. She went from house 
to house and eventually to BOSS’s South 
County Homeless Project. Her sons were 
finally able to visit her when she moved 
to Pacheco Court Transitional House. 

“My case manager Angelique and the 
groups helped me a lot,” Marcy said. 
Finally, after two years, her fifth Child 
Protective Services (CPS) worker began 
to champion Marcy in her attempt to get 
her kids back. By May 2006, her two sons 
were returned to her permanently. 

Marcy and her boys now live in a 
Hayward apartment and pay market-rate 
rent. She is on the waiting list for affordable 
housing. She plans to go to the Hayward 
Adult School to get her GED and then take 
classes to become a counselor. 

“I have learned that if I am not well, I 
cannot take care of my kids,” she said. 
Marcy plans to stay well. Case manager 
Angelique Holmes said, “She continues to 
make healthy choices in regards to her life 


and her recovery.” 
TE KOR ok 


Saundra R. Hopwood 


“I found out I can love myself 
even when life comes at you 
| hard,” Saundra said. 
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“TI found out I can love myself even 
when life comes at you hard,” Saundra 
Hopwood said. Saundra is a single mom 
who has endured extremely hard times. 

In 2004, Saundra wanted to be a better 
mother and provide a stable life for her 
daughter. Her turning point was when her 
daughter found her on the streets in a ter- 
rible condition. So depressed that she tried 
to take her own life twice; Saundra decid- 
ed to choose life. 

“You cannot build a home without a 
foundation,” she said. “BOSS gave me that 
foundation.” With help from her MASC 
case managers, and support from her family 
and friends, she has maintained her sobriety 
for several years and has secured permanent 
housing and a stable job. 

“Ms. Hopwood is a joy to work with 


and has a bright future ahead of her,” 


Case Manager Desiree Jackson said. 

“Today I am doing what I thought was 
impossible five years ago,” Saundra said. 
“J have the respect of my family and my 
peers, I have a job that I like and have 
kept for three years and counting. I have 
healthy relationships in my life. Most of 
all, I have respect for myself.” 

Saundra’s goals are simple. She wants 
to continue down the healthy path she is 
on and be a role model and support sys- 
tem for her children. To those that are suf- 
fering, she said, “Have patience, there is 
no quick fix but getting your life back 


together is worth it.” 
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Michael & Patricia Moses 


Marriage is difficult enough 
without the added challenge 
of homelessness. Yet, their 
love and commitment to each 
other has deepened. 


Marriage is difficult enough without 
the added challenge of homelessness. 
Michael and Patricia have endured living 
apart, lack of income, and a serious drug 
addiction. Yet, their love and commitment 
to each other has remained unscathed. In 
fact, it has deepened and grown. 

Michael and Patricia have been togeth- 
er for three years. Shortly after marrying, 
Michael relapsed and left Patricia in an 
uncomfortable living situation. Patricia 
did not give up on her husband; instead, 
she reached out to one of Michael’s men- 
tors to bring him back. 

After spending time in a drug and alco- 
hol recovery center, the couple moved 
into the Harrison House Single Adult 
Program operated by BOSS in Berkeley. 

Living at Harrison House was stressful 
for them, but they kept their eyes on the 
prize — employment and housing. Six 
months later, Michael secured a job as a bus 
driver and Case Manager Maariyah Ball 
enrolled the couple in the BOSS Transitions 
Project, which assists the couple to subsi- 
dize an East Oakland apartment. 

The couple praises the help they have 
received from Maariyah. “Maariyah was 
with us every step of the way. She is very 
devoted to our success,” Michael said. 

“Marriage is not easy,” Michael said. 


“What keeps it going is honesty and _ 


respect.” Patricia’s goals include going to 
school and one day working with chil- 
dren. Michael wants to buy Patricia a 
house one day. “When she is smiling, life 


is good,” he said. 
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Sean & Gail Turner 


‘*We suffered from many of 
the same illnesses and 
injuries,’ Sean Turner said. 


‘“We became a team, fell in 
love and then came hope.” 


“We suffered from many of the same 
illnesses and injuries,” Sean Turner said, 
describing his life with Gail. “We became 
a team, fell in love and then came hope.” 

After nearly two decades of alcohol 
and drug addiction, Gail had had enough. 
“Homelessness is the worst experience in 
the world,” she said. “You don’t know 
where you are going, what you are going 
to eat, where you are going to sleep, 
where to take a shower — and being dis- 
abled just made it worse.” 

Depression set in and she became sui- 
cidal. That’s when she was sent to John 
George Psychiatric Pavilion in San 
Leandro. “I had a choice to return to the 


madness and eventually my death. I chose © 


life!” Gail said. 

Her husband Sean had started using 
drugs and alcohol at age 11. He suffered 
major consequences as a result — home- 
lessness, jail, a stay in a mental hospital, 
prison and a near-fatal car accident. 

In 2005, the couple met during their 
individual stays at BOSS’s South County 
Sober Housing Project in Hayward. “He 
invited me to AA meetings; sometimes 
we would go three times a day, and then 
we would also go to church,” Gail said. 

After six months, the couple had 
become their own support system and 
they were ready to move out on their own. 
With their combined income, they found a 
Hayward apartment at market-rate rent. 

“Although we really need subsidized 
housing and it’s a real struggle, we are 
doing the best we can.” Gail said. The 
couple celebrated their one year anniver- 
sary on August 11, 2007. 

Recently, Sean helped Gail take care of 
her ailing, 100-year-old father, who lived 
in the same apartment building as the cou- 
ple. “Gail’s father was able to see his 
daughter clean and sober for the first time 
in her adult life,” Case Manager 
Jacquelyn Myrick said. 

The love of their life is their one-year- 
old grandson, Baby Sean. The baby and 
his mother were very sick at birth and 
Sean and Gail were there every day of his 
seven-week hospital stay. 

Gail would like to record a gospel 
album and open a homeless shelter and 
Sean would like to help Gail and to 
always be there for his family. 
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Annie Chalada Williams 


Annie Williams has endured an 
unbearable loss. A mother of 12, she had 
given birth to two sets of triplets and two 
sets of twins. In 1992, after losing six of 
her children to a civil war, she was forced 
to flee her home country of Liberia. 

_ Annie has an amazing spirit. She pos- 
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sesses a gratitude for life and an unfailing 
faith that she and her children will be 
okay, no matter what. 

In 1998, Annie broke her foot on a 
stairway in the San Leandro apartment she 
was renting. A deep depression, a $300 
rent increase, and the loss of her retail job 
caused her to slide into homelessness. 

She moved into the Harrison House 
Families Program in December 2005 and 
from there to Sankofa Transitional House, 
both projects operated by BOSS in 
Berkeley. Annie’s broken foot took a long 
time to heal; and she often felt isolated 
from other women in the shelter because 
of a language and culture barrier. 

“I spent days depressed and isolated 
because no one understood me,” Annie 
said. ‘““When I felt really bad, I would visit 
with my BOSS counselor and she would 
lift me up.” 

Annie worked hard to put her life back 
on track, and submitted many subsidized 
housing applications during her two-year 
stay at Sankofa. Earlier this year, City 
Towers in Oakland accepted Annie as a 
tenant. She is very happy that she now has 
a place for her children. She is also very 
excited about attending school. 

“T have street smarts, now I am getting 
book smarts,” she said. Her English has 
improved dramatically and so has her self- 
confidence. She is working on her GED 
and would like to go to college and 
become a mental health social worker. 

Annie wants to send for two adult chil- 
dren who are still in Liberia. Annie herself 
is part of a set of triplets; she has a sister 
she has not seen in many years and a 
brother who went missing after the war. 

To others who are suffering, she said, 
“Be encouraged, do not forget your 
Creator, believe that you can make it, and 


“you will.” — 
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Regina Jones 

Regina came to the South County 
Homeless Shelter in 2004 after living out- 
doors in a park for six months. She had 
become homeless: after escaping an abu- 
sive relationship. She later was accepted 
to the South County Sober Housing 
Project, where she spent 12 months taking 
care of herself and healing from her past. 

Despite the fact that Regina has been 
deaf since birth, and has mental health 
issues, she has shown great strength and 
courage in overcoming her obstacles and 
has chosen to live life to its fullest. Since 
2003, she has been a participant in the 
RISE program and has remained excep- 
tionally compliant on every level. Her 


story exemplifies what BOSS stands for. 
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Shelly Amaral 


Shelly Amaral successfully completed 
the Pacheco Court Transitional Housing 
Program in February 2004. She came to 
the program to obtain housing and learn 
recovery and life skills. Shelly is recover- 
ing from a 15-year chemical addiction and 
a long history with mental instability. 

“Just because I have an illness does not 
mean I can’t adapt and succeed,” she said. 

Sheily has been in independent hous- 
ing in Pleasanton for three years and has 
been clean and sober for four years. Her 
two great accomplishments are losing 210 
pounds through surgery, proper diet and 
implementing healthy living skills, and 
purchasing a brand new car. 

Shelly has a nine-year-old daughter who 
she treasures and who was recently diag- 
nosed with ADHD. She has become an 
advocate for her daughter and makes sure 
she receives the attention and services she 
needs. Shelly is an active volunteer at her 
daughter’s school, and also participates reg- 


ularly in her church community. 
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STREET SPIRIT 


Faults in the Earth 


from page 8 


makes her head hurt. When the girl starts 

moaning, Ricky sits down next to her and 

gently lays his big head on her shoulder. 
After school, the special bus drops 


Ricky Tonu’u off in front of the projects, 


and Liz, the driver, makes Ricky give her 
a hand slap before she closes the door. 
With a paper tiger in hand, he turns his 
back and goes straight to the water tower 
where he likes to play. A sky is so much 
higher than a ceiling, it lets him breathe, 
and wind brings everything to life. What 
he doesn’t like is the giant squid that lives 
underground. The bad monster could hurt 
someone, his mother or one of his broth- 
ers or sisters. 

With a stick, Ricky draws stripes in the 
dirt. A tiger could hurt them, too. He 
starts to rub out the lines, but remembers 
the big poster of Tony the Tiger that 
hangs on the wall next to his desk. Tony 
couldn’t hurt anybody. He throws the 
stick but it doesn’t.go where he wants. 

Sometimes, he’s scared. Sometimes, 
men do bad things. In church, everybody 
hugs him. There are donuts to eat, and on 
special days, palusami, breadfruit and 
onions with coconut, wrapped in leaves. 
POP, POP, POP! burst a string of fire- 
crackers beyond the trash pile. POP, POP! 
POP, POP, POP! 

Blocks away, the explosions sound like 
gunfire. Cocaine traffic has stepped up, 
along with a flood of illegal handguns to 
the area. Ricky points his toy pistol into 
the air and bellows, “Baaang! Baaang!” 
That should scare them off! Like a long 
peal of thunder, Ricky’s stomach grum- 
bles: Where is his mother? The sun is 
going down, and she should be back. 


He labors up the grassy hill toward the 
rundown, three-story public buildings. 
Two boys he knows are trying to get a 
kite into the air before the sun goes down. 
As they race past him laughing, the two 
chant, “Ric-kee! Ric-kee!” Someone 
behind him yells something. Then another 
voice yells. Ricky waves his toy pistol in 
the air again and bellows, “Baaang! 
Baaang!” When he turns around, one bul- 
let rips through his left foot, and another, 
through the middle of his forehead. 

oR 

A woman screams from her balcony, 
“What are you doing! He’s retarded. He’s 
just a kid! Didn’t you hear me! Oh, God! 
He’s retarded!” 

Black water rises up and death sinks 
into their heart-brains like India ink beat- 
en into skin. As their shadows reach out 
toward the boy lying less than 40 feet 
away, an unmarked car screeches to a stop 
next to where the rookie and veteran still 
crouch with guns raised. 

The veteran, eight years with the force, 
stands up and starts toward the boy. The 
boy isn’t moving. The boy was a man and 
the man had a gun. He knows they shout- 
ed because in his head the words still ring, 
“Drop the gun! Lay down on your stom- 
ach!” Fuck! What was a retarded kid 
doing with a gun? 

“Help him! For God’s sake, help him!” 
screams the woman as she runs out her 
front door. “Do something, for God’s 
sake!” 

The events race backwards and for- 
wards in the officer’s mind. He fired first, 
but he fired low. His partner must have 
fired high. Did the suspect fire? The big 
kid had the gun in both hands and let out a 
wild shriek. He’s sure of that. He took a 


Fresno’s Plan to Eradicate the Homeless 


from page 13 


homelessness, we’re going to have to 
have a dedicated staff person whose sole 
purpose for being here is to address the 
issue of homelessness.” 

City Councilmember Mike Dages said 
the City of Fresno has $4.1 million in this 
year’s budget to address long-range home- 
less issues. He asked the city manager what 
was being done with that money. Souza 
said he would get him a status report. 

Dages said, “I have a real problem with 
the idea of creating a tool shed, a shed like 
I have on the side of my house, for people 
to live in. I wouldn’t ask my relatives to 
live in it and I have a real difficult time ask- 
ing the homeless to live in it. I think the 
quality of the city really depends on how 
they treat their poor, their working poor, 


and their homeless. I don’t think we are 
treating them with respect, in my personal 
opinion. We are struggling with affordable 
housing, we are struggling with this home- 
less situation, and it just shows to me a lack 
of respect by the City of Fresno.” 
Councilmember Henry Perea said that 


he would support the plan if it was a part 


of a bigger program. Perea said, “If there 
was a plan to say, okay, we are going to 
take this money (the $4.1 million in the 
city budget for homeless issues) and build 
transitional housing, provide some real 
opportunity and some real hope for these 
people and we had a plan that said this 
transitional housing will be built in the 
next year or two and this (the tool sheds) 
was going to be a stop-gap measure until 
we can get these people into those homes, 
I could probably go for it. The problem is, 


step toward them. She must have pan-: 


icked. She’s only been on the force a cou- 
ple months. The big kid had a gun, and 
their response was justifiable. Deadly 
force for deadly situations, and this was 
one goddamned deadly situation. 

“It’s a toy gun! He’s always got it. He 
couldn’t hurt a fly.” The neighbor sobs, 
“Oh God, what is his mother going to 
do!” They didn’t give him a chance, she 
thinks. What’re they doing here anyway? 
Nothing was happening! She erupts again, 
“Why aren’t you helping him? Do some- 
thing, for God’s sake!” 

One of the plainclothesmen, with his 
gun drawn, moves toward her yelling, “Get 
in the house.” The other barks into his 
radio, “10-8, and send an ambulance.” 
From inside the car, the officer watches as 
doors half open and curtains draw back at 
the sides. He hesitates, radio in hand, then 
steps out of the car. With his feelers, he 
sweeps the street and everyone in it because 
dressed down to look just like them, he 
could get caught up in any kind of crossfire. 

With their kite on the ground, two boys 
watch from a distance. They just passed 
Ricky. He was going home. That’s all. He 
wasn’t doing nothing. They weren’t doing 
nothing. Don’t cops yell, “Freeze!” before 
they shoot? Don’t they shoot in the air? 
Ricky was just acting stupid like always, 
pointing his toy gun at the clouds and 
yelling, “Bang! Bang!” They shot him as 
soon as he turned around. The two boys 
forget about their kite, back away toward 
the water tower, then run. 

Still squatting behind her open car 
door, the rookie turns her head as two 
juveniles rush from the back of a house to 
see what’s happened. Their eyes take in 
everything, finally coming to rest on the 
white of her face, and the look in them 
assault her like the caved-in safety glass 
of two weeks earlier. On a routine traffic 


‘we are not doing that.” 

The council vote was 4-3 with Duncan, 
Westerlund, Xiong, and Calhoun voting 
yes. Perea, Sterling, and Dages voted no. 

Fresno officials may have problems if 
they use the tool sheds as a legal fig leaf to 
destroy homeless encampments in the 
downtown area. In a settlement between the 
City of Los Angeles and the American 
Civil Liberties Union it was agreed that the 
police would not arrest homeless people 
who are camping on city property. Los 
Angeles made this agreement because they 
do not have enough housing or shelters for 
the large number of homeless residents. 
People simply have nowhere to go other 
than to camp on public property. To arrest 
them would be to criminalize poverty. 

The agreement allows people to sleep 
on sidewalks from 9 p.m. to 6 a.m. in all 
parts of the city, except within 10 feet of a 
driveway or building entrance. The deal 


15 


stop off Silver Avenue, a crowd of boys 
had approached her patrol car, heaved a 
fragment of concrete wall into the wind- 
shield, then ran. All the way to St. Luke’s 
she kept laughing, “Those little fuckers!” 
but the blood soaking a fistful of gauze in 
front of her eyes made her afraid. How 
deep was it? 

Her fingers grab the stitches still keep- 
ing her shell intact, keeping out the 


screams in the background, while the . 


screaming voice inside her rattles its cage. 
Her left hand factures into a hundred 
hands feeling for cracks, clamping them 
together, holding in the noise. She won’t 
let them steal her life. She won’t back 
down. They issued her a gun, and red hot 
and shaking, her right hand melts through 
the grip and trigger, multiplying into an 
army, each soldier brandishing a gun, a 
knife, a saber. Before anyone gets to 
Ricky, more reinforcements race up, then 
block off the street which is beginning to 
get dark. But, everything is over, every- 
thing but the fighting. 
sesteak 

Suddenly, the prowl cars, which have 
just driven up, shift into reverse and back 
all the way down the hill, the screaming 
woman runs backward into her house, tears 
rolling up into her eyes, all four bullets 
return to their guns, two still hot with blood, 
and Ricky is again walking away from the 
police. For a moment, shadows lift and 
grace settles on the blue and yellow, pink 
and red, hollow ball of chipboard. 

POP, POP, POP! burst a string of fire- 
crackers on the side of the grassy hill 
behind the projects. POP, POP! POP, 
POP, POP! Someone yells something, and 
another voice yells, too. Ricky waves his 
toy pistol into the air and bellows, 
“Baaang! Baaang!” When he turns 
around, a crack in the Earth opens up and 
the many-armed monster drags him down. 


prohibits the police from making arrests 
until Los Angeles has built 1,250 new 
affordable housing units for the homeless. 

Fresno officials are already making the 
argument that building 44 tool sheds (for 
over 8,000 homeless people) gives them the 
right to clear out the already existing home- 
less camps. They probably won’t get away 
with that without a legal challenge. 

What would end homelessness in 
Fresno? Lets start with a plan to provide 
affordable housing, job training, drug an‘! 
alcohol rehabilitation services for those 
who need it, adequate mental health ser- 
vices, and jobs that pay a living wage.. We 
have the resources to address this impor- 
tant issue. $360,000 for 44 tool sheds? We 
can do better than that! 

Mike Rhodes is editor of Community 
Alliance. For a list of articles about the home- 
less struggle in Fresno, see: http://www.fres- 
noalliance.com/home/homelessness.htm 


Street Spirit — A Partnership Between AFSC and BOSS 
AFSC 


American 
Friends 
Service Committee 


Street Spirit is a publication of the 
American Friends Service Committee 
(AFSC). AFSC was founded by Quakers 
in 1917 to provide conscientious objectors 
an opportunity to aid civilian victims dur- 


| ing World War I. Today it carries on pro- 


grams of service, social justice, and peace 
education in 22 foreign countries and 43 
areas in the United States. 

In 1947, the AFSC and Friends Service 
of Britain together received the Nobel 


Peace Prize for their “silent help from the 
nameless to the nameless.” AFSC seeks to 
address the root causes of poverty, injus- 
tice, and war. We are called to confront, 
nonviolently, powerful institutions of 
oppression, violence and injustice. 

The AFSC believes that people can 
change the world. Our job is to share 
skills, staff, and resources, and help com- | 
munities organize. Once we get involved, 
we tend to stay: 45 years with farm work- 
ers in the Central Valley, 50 years in the | 
California prison system, 50 years with the 
American Indian community, 17 years 
with homeless people in the Bay Area, 30 
years working for Middle East peace with | 
Christians, Muslims, and Jews. 

To contact AFSC call: (415) 565-0201 
American Friends Service Committee 
65 Ninth St. San Francisco, CA 94103 


BOSS 


Building 
Opportunities 
for Self- 
Sufficiency 


The Street Spirit vendor program is 
managed by Building Opportunities for 
Self-Sufficiency (BOSS). BOSS was 
founded in 1971 to serve the deinstitu- 
tionalized mentally disabled. Over the 


| years, the organization expanded and 


added programs to serve all homeless 
and poor people. 

Today BOSS operates 30 programs in 
Berkeley, Oakland, and Hayward serving 
3,000 families and individuals each year. 


Our work targets four outcomes — 
affordable housing, improved health, 
economic security, and social justice. 

BOSS pursues its mission in two ways: 

(1) Providing comprehensive services 
to help people gain independence — 
shelters, housing, education, training, | 
employment, health and mental health 
care, youth and family services, leader- 
ship development, and more; and 

(2) Attacking the root causes of pover- 
ty and homelessness through policy 
advocacy, grassroots organizing, com- 
munity planning, and fighting to include 
the voice of poor people in designing 
implementing solutions. 

For more information, call (510) 
649-1930 or visit http://www.self-suffi- | 
ciency.org. If you need housing or ser- 
vices, please call (510) 843-3700. 
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cians, public relations experts and directors 
of the municipal officers who dispense the 
hundreds of millions of dollars spent on 
homelessness by the city each year are will- 
ing to publicly acknowledge the magnitude 
of their continuing failure. Moreover, few if 
any of them are willing to acknowledge the 
blatantly obvious fact that, where this par- 
ticular problem is concerned, they have 
simply run out of good ideas. 

A good, representative example of this 
is the current assault being waged by 
Gavin Newsom’s administration against 
homeless people in Golden Gate Park and 
the South of Market sector. Mayor 
Newsom took office claiming that elimi- 
nating chronic homelessness would be 
one of his highest priorities. 

At the time, Newsom confidently 
asserted that he would not be worthy of 
re-election if he did not make good on his 
promise. He has tried hard, and experi- 
enced some success. But the unfortunate 
truth of the matter is that chronic home- 
lessness is still a major, unresolved social 
problem. And the thousands of bedrag- 
gled homeless people who still inhabit 
San Francisco streets attest to the magni- 
tude of the mayor’s failure. 

In response to the upcoming election, 
and the irresponsible, frenetic commentary 
on the problem engendered in recent 
months by the San Francisco Chronicle’s 
don’ t-have-a-serious-clue journalists, 
Mayor Newsom has mounted a desperate 
public-relations offensive designed to con- 
vey strong leadership and effective man- 
agement regarding the homeless crisis. 

Unfortunately, it is obvious that his 
current offensive is not based on new 
insights and creative solutions. Rather, it 
is little more than a re-implementation of 
inadequate tactics that have been tried in 
the past and proven ineffective. 

Terrorizing homeless people with 
police sweeps, and punishing them with 
endless, expensive citations may prove 
sufficient to get the mayor re-elected. But 
such brutish, unimaginative tactics are 
doing little or nothing to eliminate chronic 
homelessness in San Francisco. 

Driving people from the streets and 
warehousing them in residential hotels is 
not intended to eliminate the problem, but 
is a temporary mode of hiding them from 
public sight. In the final analysis, the 
problem will persist because warehousing. 
human beings does not address the rea- 
sons why desperate, deeply disillusioned 
people who can no longer afford conven- 
tional housing inundate the streets of our 
cities and towns. 


GLOBAL ECONOMY AND POVERTY 


The key point to be understood is that 
massive, chronic homelessness of the sort 
that bedevils San Francisco, and virtually 
every other major city in the world, is a 
product of fundamental transformations in 
the global economy. That transformation 
involves the increasingly robust participa- 
tion in the global economy by rapidly 
industrializing nations with huge popula- 
tions. India and the People’s Republic of 


China are particularly important sources . 


of that transformation. 

With their huge populations, including 
hundreds of millions of low-income, 
skilled workers, India and China are 
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The global dimensions of wavered can be seen in rising homelessness in cities all over the world. The human face of poverty is 
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shown (above) in a beggar in Beijing, and (below) in a panhandler in Amsterdam and a homeless man in San Francisco. 


absorbing production functions previously 
monopolized by western workers. 

Moreover, scores of Third World 
nations, impressed by the example provid- 
ed by India and China, are preparing their 
own take-no-prisoner plans for full partic- 
ipation in the global trading system. Are 
you ready for Africa-based call centers? 

This means that the economic pres- 
sures at the root of the chronic homeless- 
ness problem that has established itself as 
a more or less permanent feature of the 
so-called social order in the United States 
and Europe during the last couple decades 
will almost certainly get worse. 

Thus, U.S. workers, who were largely 
protected from foreign competition via tar- 
iffs and other forms of economic protection 
prior to the last couple decades, are finding 
it increasingly difficult to compete. 


GLOBALIZATION AND JOB LOSS 


Low-income workers in blue-collar 
occupations were the first to experience 
negative consequences of this new form 
of global competition. The most obvious 
ones are associated with the automobile 
industry, and their ranks are being deci- 
mated by competition from abroad. 
Hundreds of thousands of them have been 
terminated in recent years. 

But workers in other industries have 
been similarly undermined, including 
those who produce shoes, textiles, 
machinery and electronic components. 


In recent years, eroding employment 


‘security among U.S. workers has begun to 


include an alarmingly large number of 
white-collar workers, including those 
engaged in high-tech industries of the sort 
that have heretofore flourished in nearby 
Silicon Valley. 

There are many good reasons to 
believe that, in the immediate future, 
common employees in high-tech indus- 
tries based in the United States will suffer 
declining professional options in much the 
Same manner as their down-market coun- 
terparts in the automobile industry. 

One of the most important results is that 
people with higher educations and state-of- 
the-art skills will begin to compete with less 
educated, less skilled workers for the same 
jobs. The process will exert unavoidable 
pressure on workers at the bottom of the 
labor force in a fashion such that many of 
them will end up unemployed. 

The most unfortunate individuals who 
fall into this category will end up home- 
less, while seeking refuge and succor in 
places such as Golden Gate Park. 

Given all this, it should be clear that 
homelessness of the sort that has become 
common in major cities around the world 
during the past couple decades is not a tem- 
porary phenomenon. Rather, it is the prod- 
uct of massive, global economic forces that 
are beyond the power and authority of any 
municipality, or state government. 

Moreover, if the current global process 


of immigration from rural to urban areas 
continues, the homeless segment of the 
world’s urban populations will grow. 

Very few cities are prepared to deal 
effectively with the consequences of such 
an outcome. And this is certainly the case 
here in San Francisco, which remains 
wedded to the irrational notion that pro- 
viding services to the most chronically 
homeless 3,000 people will essentially 
make the problem go away. 

The truth of the matter is that chronic 
homelessness has become an endemic 
component of modern metropolitan terri- 
tories. As such, it cannot, and will not, be 


eliminated without the implementation of 


structural changes in the economic order. 

Innovative thinking and work of the 
sort that needs to be done must be inclu- 
sive. For example, any realistic assess- 
ment of the situation will almost certainly 
need to note that the current homeless cri- 
sis cannot be eliminated via the imple- 
mentation of stand-alone state and munic- 
ipal plans of the sort currently being 
employed here in San Francisco. 

What we desperately need is a compre- 
hensive, national plan based on a new 
vision of what constitutes a vibrant, healthy, - 
fair and balanced social order. If we are as — 
smart as we need to be, we will insist that — 
every person who seeks to become the next — 
president of the United States makes the 
elimination of chronic homelessness one of 
his or her highest priorities. 


